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: The Electrical Industry Spends $600,000,000 Yearly for Equipment — Page 388 


Warren Wright 


President, Calumet Baking Powder Company 


Tells How Sticking to Original Sales Program for Thirty-five 
Years Put Them Where They Are Today 
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Three Hundred Products 
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and it comes back like a tramp. This specimen 
has just been returned to us with request for a new one. 
All I can send him is a‘new-old’ one, and supplements 
and price lists to make the collection complete. Our 
new catalog won’t be ready for two months.” 


A tight-bound catalog will “get by” anywhere that price 
changes and new items are unknown —and old lines 
are never dropped or changed. But modern times, with 
their shifting prices, close buying, and constant changes 
demand loose-leaf methods. 


A loose-leaf catalog has this big advantage over any 
tight-bound catalog. /t can always be kept up-to-date. 
It is always neat and orderly. Dealers and salesmen 
can rely on items and prices being correct. It makes 
selling easier and ordering simple. It can be just as 
attractive as a tight-bound catalog. And it will keep 
its good appearance much longer. It may cost a trifle 
more at first. It will cost much less in the end. It will 
wear much better—much longer. The steel sut- 
structure sees to that. It is easier to use—it’s handy 
to have around —it builds business for you. 


If you have never investigated the loose-leaf system of cata- 
loging, we'll be glad to send you our literature and—if you 
desire—have one of our representatives call. Just let us know. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The Test of Advertising is 
Results; the Proof of 
Results is Repetition 


Year after year successful advertisers who do business 
: in Chicago place the preponderance of their advertising 
in The Chicago Daily News, pointing the way to new 
advertisers. 


Each year The Daily News prints a greater vo/ume 
of display advertising than any other daily or Sunday 
newspaper in Chicago,’ and a greater mumber of classi- 
hed advertisements than any other daily or Sunday 
newspaper in Chicago. Why? 


Because it brings results to the advertiser. And it 
brings results because its 400,000 circulation comprises 
the great majority of financially competent households 
of Chicago, and it enjoys the interest and confidence 
of its approximately 1,200,000 daily readers. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*In the year 1924 The Daily News printed 15,099,486 agate lines of display 
advertising, a greater volume of advertising than was ever before carried by any 
Chicago daily newspaper in any year, and 3,325,087 lines more than were carried 
by its nearest competitor in the daily field —a morning newspaper. 


Published and copyrighted 1925, by the Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price, $4.00 a year, in advance 
Entered as second class matter March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chieago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879 
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Forward-Looking 
Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money that you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distance are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money te 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their facto- 
ries? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 


If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 
not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
“At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 


Attacking competition through advertis- 
ing copy proved disastrous to a leather 
goods manufacturer who found the other 
fellow making capital of his efforts. The 
danger of this sort of advertising, no mat- 
ter how well it may be disguised in clev- 
erly prepared copy, is pointed out by 
Arthur H. Little, who had intimate con- 
tact with one of these flare-backs. Page 
366. 


The advertising business is in for some 
radical changes, according to John P. 
Wilder, who says that sales control is the 
coming thing rather than sales promotion. 
This trend in sales management is bound 
to influence advertising to a marked ex- 
tent, in his opinion, and he shows why the 
mania for sales volume is a dangerous 
thing to emphasize. Page 375. 


COLLECTIONS 


The National Cash Register Company is 
putting on a campaign for shorter terms 
and better collections, basing their cam- 
paign on the fact that with plenty of 
money in the country, it is a good time 
to shorten terms and increase initial pay- 
ments. Page 397. 


LETTER WRITING 

A $7,000 order from a former customer 
as the result of a letter straightening out a 
controversy, is but one of the incidents 
mentioned in Charles R. Wiers’ article in 
this issue. Mr. Wiers makes a plea for a 
different attitude toward letters. He 
points out that when the writer of a letter 
pictures the manner in which his message 
will be received, and looks upon business 
as concerned: with people and not things, 
greater profit will be the result. He quotes 
several letters that are unusual in getting 
over this idea. Page 363. 


LETTER CAMPAIGN 

The M. B. Skinner Company of Chicago 
uses a series of letters to help keep their 
jobber stocks complete. Kenneth G. Mer- 
rill, vice president, tells how a study of 
sales records, salesmen’s reports and pick- 
up orders helps them to keep competition 
from breaking in on their accounts. Page 
392. 


MARKETS 

“Sell the men who make the wheels go 
around,” is the advice of sales executives 
who have broken into the half billion dol- 
lar market of the electrical engineering 
field. “They decide what will be used, 
and when and where. The office men who 
sign the orders are figureheads in nine 
cases out of ten.” A Dartnell investigator 
reports how several large concerns have 
gone about getting their products accepted 
as standard by these public utility buyers. 
Page 388. 


MARKET SURVEYS 

Seventy-nine per cent of the farmers 
interviewed in a recent survey in eleven 
eastern states subscribed to 1,666 farm pa- 
pers. Of the 1,133 farmers interviewed, it 
was found that 67.7 per cent read farm 
papers regularly, and can be_ reached 
through these media. These figures, part 
of a report prepared by an eastern manu- 
facturer, are digested in this issue by Ed- 
ward L. Pratt. The article contains some 
pertinent facts about reaching the farmer 
market. Page 379. 
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SALES ADMINISTRATION 


It cost one Dayton concern $100,000 to 
find out that a sales manager without au- 
thority in keeping with his responsibility, 
was like the fifth wheel to a wagon. When 
they gave him the backing he needed, he 
put the sales department on a paying 
basis. Page 399. 


SALES CONTESTS 

A mystery contest idea developed by a 
subscriber and sent to SALES MANAGEMENT 
for criticism was submitted to a group of 
sales managers for comment. The an- 
swers received varied widely in opinion 
as to the advisability of such a contest. 
Page 371. 


SALES METHODS 


“We work only one new territory at a 
time,” says Warren Wright, president of 
The Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
“and there are just four things that we do 
to get a thorough distribution, but they are 
done so well before we leave that it never 
worries us in the future.” Page 365. 


House-to-house salesmen cannot be taxed 
or legislated out of business, according to 
the writer of this article, who has made 
a study of the methods used by several 
manufacturers in attacking direct to the 
consumer selling. “It is a matter of sales 
ability, sales training and aggressive mer- 
chandising,” in his opinion, “and so long 
as the house to house distributors employ 
and train salesmen who have more sales 
ability than the merchants themselves, or 
the retail salesmen, there will be an in- 
crease in the volume of house-to-house 
goods sold.” Page 407. 


SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILES 


One hundred and fifty concerns were 
asked to tell which car they favored for 
salesmen, and_ sixty-one recommended 
Fords, one a Maxwell, nine suggested 
Chevrolets, four Dodge cars, and others 
named cars of various types and manu- 
facture. Page 403. 


STIMULATING SALES 


“During the progress of a campaign on 
one special item, our sales increase on the 
entire line as well,” states R. L. James of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, in describing his 
methods of conducting sales campaigns 
that sell the full line. Mr. James points 
out that special campaigns should follow 
each other quickly and that it is a mis- 
take to allow salesmen time to rest up 
between drives. Rewards take the form 
of trips to packing plants and trips to 
Chicago to attend branch managers’ meet- 
ings. These trips serve as a reward for 
good work as well as a method for train- 
ing men for the bigger jobs in the organi- 
zation. Page 361. 


Using letters to reach prospects which 
jobbers’ salesmen overlook has multiplied 
sales for the Republic Rubber Company. 
It has found that 50 per cent of their pros- 
pects were never reached, and only 25 
per cent of those reached received a sec- 
ond call. The series of letters sent out 
over the jobber’s signature filled the gap 
left by the salesmen, and proved that a 
big volume of business is available when 
territories are worked with greater care. 
Page 383. 
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high cost of distribution: ‘‘Waste due to enormous expenditure of effort and money in advertising and sales promotion effort, 
without adequate basic information on which to base sales promotion.” He added later in emphasis: “High pressure sell- 
ing and marketing expenditure in unprofitable areas is a national waste.” 


EX of Commerce Hoover, before the National Distribution Congress, cited among a number of causes contributing q 


--- Here is a Market Worth Winning Completely --- Now! 


SPOKANE COUNTRY 522 CITIES AND TOW 
97,000 URBAN FAMILIES CIRCULATION 89,0 


“HEART OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST > 


Business Is Humming in The Spokane Country 
---Survey Shows How Consumers Will Spend $286,000,000 During 1925 


ASED upon an exhaustive survey among 147 representative Spokane wholesale houses, brokers, manufacturers’ 
agents and retail merchants, sales during 1924 in many lines beat 1923. All are optimistic and reporting 1925 
business starting off fine. Based upon 1924 sales and information from authorities noted.— 


--- Here’s The Spokane Country Bill for 1925. (Sample Page from Book. ) 


(Based on 200-mile radius—so0,000 consumers. Figures subject to further revision.) 


PRUNE, 66d Sem stu ccewciweseee $17,034,000 COGMEM Ss o.csinceciecevideeaducere: 1,250,000 
NaOtOe “Pie hGn< so ciccvdcsccs cxdccus 5,250,000 Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco..... 10,864,000 
FAURE. FRQCEIBOEIOR a6. 6 cide vcrcccveccene 2,079,000 Drugs, Medicines, Proprietary Rem- 

Auto Tires...... roua cee aae ed anders 3,500,000 Pit tis eWhenencnesescananess 4,828,068 
Clothing, Dry Goods, Shoes........ 45,205,490 MUNRO oda s dates ccwacwcactiverde 17,607,698 
Groceries, (Misch) occ c.ce cic ccceccs 76,456,420 Electrical Appliances............... 2,200,000 
WOME osiieekadecucrecntviiucue 5,632,000 Moving Picture Shows and Theatres 5,419,600 
Milk (including canned)........... 9,797,000 Dice ccnscsascnardcunandes 15,353,693 
Butter and Margarine.............. 9,627,000 Farm Implements and Machinery... 4,348,704 
CROs rar ciens sea uelinwednemawcews 1,251,200 Soaps and Washing Powders....... 2,405,227 
Meat (including canned)........... 19,203,720 Hutlditie WASHES 6 ccc civ iwicadds 12,654,000 
Soft Drinks (bottled).............. 1,588,932 Paints, Oils and Glass............. 2,100,000 
OUND ace Ch odes Comwnsen undead ens 3,521,700 —_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Candy, Confections, Chewing Gum.. 7,308,550 Pie ncnsadvcacdvetowsses +++ $286,483,002 


That national advertisers are intensifying sales efforts in The Spokane Country is indicated by the fact 


, that they placed 31% more advertising in THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE CHRONICLE January 


of this year than last, and February, up to the time this is written, shows even a bigger gain. 


Your distribution thru Spokane wholesale houses and your advertising thru these two Spokane news- 
papers may be made to closely coincide. Spokane and its rich, surrounding territory (150-mile radius), make 
up one cohesive market of 564,000 consumers. Most of the 89,000 circulation of THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and SPOKANE CHRONICLE is confined to the 97,487 homes located in the 522 cities and towns of the field. 


Send for Book of Facts about Spokane Country Market 
and the Five Major Markets of the Pacific Northwest. 


° "REVIEW- CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING 7 BUREAU 
REPRESENTATIVES ~~~ : nel DOMINANT 


WM. J. MORTON CO. -.THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. =:] FARM MAGAZINES 


A w=. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO — MORNING - SUNDAY- TWICE -A-WEEK THE WASHINGTON FARMER 


wcneuees’ | ‘Spolome Daily Cheanicle =|" rw mmo rane 


TTLE wets et*,ey EVENING=WEERLY * > Soo THE OREGON FARMER 


x 


os cover “SPOKANE AND SPONANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SonSHNOT = 
LJ 
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‘The Great 


Consumer Market 
of 


The literary Digest 


Founded upon facts obtained from our readers over 
their own signatures, we have made known to all— 
just who reads The Digest. 

We mean that we have really given a compre- 
hensive picture of The Digest audience—what the 


people who read our paper are like, what their 
homes are like, their families, their jobs, and their 
multiple buying power. 

Having answered the question “Who Reads The 
Digest?”, we want to bring the point home to you. 


The audience of The Digest 
is one of the world’s great 
consumer markets. Its desires and needs are as 
various as the machinery of production. And 
Digest families have preeminently the means to 
buy what they desire. 

The Digest readers are interested in furniture 
and automobiles, typewriters and silk hosiery, 
bonds and radios, underwear and stationery, 
books, travel, insurance, foodstuffs, toilet req- 
uisites, pianos, watches, heating plants, plumb- 
ing, the tools of housekeeping and the tools 
of industry. 

It is not astonishing that a publication should 
be a profitable advertising medium for many 
products. Magazines have proved their effi- 
ciency in every market. 

But The Digest, being sold at $4.00 per 
year or ten cents a Copy, puts up a price barrier 
to the indifferent reader, and combining the 


characteristics of a class periodical with a circu- 


and the Point 
is This 


C 


lation in excess of 1,300,000 
copies per week, it is read 
by the largest group of affluent fami- 
lies in the richest country in the world. 
It is no fiction for us to sketch out this broad, 
responsive market and call it the Great Con- 
sumer Market of The Literary Digest, because 
The Digest reaches all the factors which in- 
fluence buying in the home and presents a 
complete consumer market, being read by the 
whole family, father, mother, boys, and girls. 

The 1924-25 edition of “The Work They 
Do and Where They Live’’ shows that 


1,919,592 women 
1,846,052 men 
469,333 girls 
474,316 boys 
READ 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


354 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY - 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Now giving its advertisers 
the largest circulation ever 
attained by an evening 
newspaper in the history 
of Chicago journalism. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


January daily average 
net-paid circulation 


481,017 
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‘You already know these 3 facts 


about California — 


But it is vastly more important 
that you know these 13 — 


356 


1 California has a climate. 
2 California has mountainous scenery. 
3 California has the movies. 


1 California leads the country 
in the increase of new users 
of electric current. 


2 California stands third in 
number of electric light and 
power company customers. 


3 California produces nearly 
thirteen times more elec- 
tricity per capita than Great 
Britain. 


4 California has 94 per cent 
wired homes compared to 46 
per cent for the whole 
country. 


5 California has used hydro- 
electric power to become one 
of the great manufacturing 
states of the Union. 


6 California now ranks second 
in output per person em- 
ployed in manufacturing. 


7 California has more indus- 
trial consumers of electricity 
than New York and Penn- 
sylvania combined. 


8 California has the two high- 
est-voltage transmission lines 
in the world. 


9 California and the Pacific 
Coast has 43 per cent of the 
country’s total potential 
water power resources. 


10 California leads in the pro- 


duction of electrical energy 
from water power. 


11 California has one-eleventh 


of all the consumers of elec- 
tricity in the country. 


12 California produces 12 per 


cent of all of the electrical 
energy produced in the 
United States. 


13 More than 5,000 electric-light-and-power- 
company men, electrical jobbers, engineers, 
contractors and dealers in California and 
the other Western States subscribe to — 


833 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: Subscriptions to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the newsstands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 


Closing Dates for Advertising: Published 
every other Saturday. In circulation preceding 
Thursday. First advertising forms close ten 
days prior to day of issue (forms for issue 
dated January 10, for instance, close in Chi- 
cago January Ist.) Final advertising forms 
close Monday noon of week of issue. 
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The Greatest 
Single Factor 
in Small-town 
Advertising is 


Needlecraft 


Magazine 


No advertising cam- 
paign designed to sell 
good goods to women 
in small towns and on 
rural routes can pro- 
duce maximum re- 
sults unless it includes 


NEEDLECRAFT. 


It gives greater cover- 
age in this important 
market than any other 
high-grade woman’s 
magazine. 


72.8% of its total cir- 
culation of more than 
One Million isin towns 
of 10,000 and under. 


Write us for our com- 
plete analysis of the 
Small-town Field. 


Needlecraft Magazine 


50 E. 42nd St. New York 


ROBERT B. JOHNSTON, 
Advertising Manager 


JAS. A. ROBERTSON, Western Manager, Chicago 
DORR & CORBETT, New England Reps., Boston 
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The Todd Company, Rochester, makers 
of check protectors, have taken over the 
physical property of the Bankers Supply 
Company, Chicago, originators and makers 
of super-safety bank checks. C. B. CHAD- 
WICK, president of the Bankers Supply 
Company for seventeen years, has sold 
his interests to Todd on account of ill 
health. R. A. Barnes, formerly division 
sales manager for the Atlantic territory 
of the Bankers Supply Company, is now 
general sales manager of the Bankers Sup- 
ply Division of The Todd Company, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


WILLARD D. SMITH, sales manager of the 
St. Louis Pump and Equipment Company, 
manufacturers of equipment for storage 
pumping and distribution of gasoline and 
oils, has resigned to become general man- 
ager of railroad sales for the Davis Boring 
Tool Company, St. Louis. 


W. C. BENNETT, for the past four years 
southern representative of Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., New York City, advertising 
agency, has been elected vice president of 
that firm. 


J. D. Wallace and Company, Chicago, 
makers of wood working machinery, an- 
nounce the appointment of J. B. Murpuy, 
as assistant sales manager. Mr. Murphy 
has been district sales manager for the 
Minneapolis territory. 


CARLISLE N. Grelc, formerly of the 
Greig & Ward Advertising Agency in Chi- 
cago, and more recently manager of The 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has returned to Chicago to open a 
correspondence school of advertising, in- 
cluding a course for salesmen of news- 
paper advertising. 


H. SAMPSON CLARK, veteran British ad- 
vertising agent and founder and chairman 
oi one of the largest of London’s advertis- 
ing agencies, passed away suddenly at 
Moombasa, Kenaya Colony. 


NorMAN WILSON was recently elected 
president of the American Pulp and Paper 
Association. Mr. Wilson is connected with 
the Hammerill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


A. D. CozzenT, formerly assistant sales 
manager for the Philips-Jones Corpora- 
tion, makers of Van Heusen collars, is now 
manager of the Cantilever Wrench Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey. 
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—Courtesy, The Pullman Company 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
World-Wide Advertising Corporation, 
New York City, the following directors 
were elected: EMiL MAuvrIcE SCHOLZ, S. 
N. SOMERTON, DONALDSON DouGLAs, MIss 
E. N. Mager, E. W. CAMERON and W. C. 
FALLON. 


Frep E. Moskovics, formerly vice presi- 
dent of Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
Indianapolis, and more recently with the 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syracuse, 
New York, has been elected president of 
the Stutz Motor Car Company of America, 
Inc., Indianapolis. Mr. Moskovics suc- 
ceeds WILLIAM N. THOMPSON. 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, announces the appointment of 
Epwarp VER LINDEN as president, general 
manager and a director to succeed D. A. 
Burke. Mr. Ver Linden was formerly 
president and general manager of the Olds 
Motor Works, and prior to that was with 
the Durant Motors, Inc. 


EuGENE WHITMORE, managing editor of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, will address the St. 
Louis Sales Managers Club on March 13. 


The Bonita Candy Company of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, has placed its account 
with the Klau-Van _ Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggren, Inc. 


WINSTEN & SULLIVAN, New York adver- 
tising agency, have secured the account of 
F. A. D. AnprEA, INc., New York, makers 
of Fadia radio. products. 


Philip Ruxton, Inc., New York, printing 
inks, announce the appointment of C. F. 
CLARKSON as sales manager. At one time 
Mr. Clarkson was director of sales for 
Charles Eneu Johnson & Company, Phila- 
delphia, and more recently sales manager 
for Sinclair & Valentine, New York, mak- 
ers of lithographic and printing inks. 


A new advertising agency has been 
formed in New York City under the name 
Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell. C. C. 
HoMMANN, Jr., president; J. D. TARCHER, 
vice president, and PAUL L. CORNELL, vice 
president. 


Harvey R. YOUNG, advertising director 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 


Hit pao 


Ei Sates 2 


Cosmopolitan for December, 1924 


For the first sume in the history of fine 
cars, you can now own a Closed car that 
will satisfy both your pardonable vanity 
and your pocketbook. 


At only $130 more than an open car, 
the New Marmon Sedan is unquesuon- 
ably che preferred fine car investment of 
the year It 1s Marmons answer to the 
new demand for unchallenged quality at 
moderate cost. 


Ic ts a real, unstinted four-door sedan, 
with abundance of luxurious rocm for 
five passengers The doors are exception- 
ally wide —the seat cushions deep and 
yielding —the leg-room generous. Spec- 
ially designed Marmon metalcraft and 
dozens of other exquisite and considerate 
details will certainly give added zest to 
your appreciation. 


Full size balloon tires are furnished as 
standard equipment 

For either ‘cross town or ‘cross country, 
this New Marmon will serve you as only 
a Marmon can. Years of engineering con- 
centration have produced the Marmon 
chassis and the perfected Marmon six- 
cylinder engine. 


Marmons stay young. They “stay put.” 
They stay staunch. And they stay safe, 


—recognized qualities that are yours 
in this New Marmon Sedan. 


You will want to see this great car at 
once. Measure it against your most ex- 
acting ideas; and share in the great public 
discovery that here at last is par excellence 
at moderate cost 


“It's a Great Automobile!” 


Only $130 more than an open car 


SSA 


How’s This for 
‘Reader r 


“Responsiveness « 


The advertisement on the left ap- 
peared in December COSMOPOLITAN, 
which was placed on sale November 
10th. 


On the morning of November 11th, 
the NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
received the telegram below...less 
than thirty-six hours after the mag- 
azine appeared on the newsstands 


New Marmon (Series 74) Open Cars, $3165. New Marmon Sedan, $3295 


All prices 1 0. b. Indianapolis. Government tan extra 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY, Established 1851, Indianapolis, Indiana 


And... 


if further proof of the respon- 
siveness of COSMOPOLITAN’S 
readers is required, consider 
this: During the year of 1924, 
8,223 readers purchased 
42,646 booklets, atlases and 
maps fromthe COSMOPOLITAN 
MOTORING SERVICE. 


America’s Most Economical Medium for National Advertising 
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OCONY 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


OCONY literally means Standard Oil 
Company of New York, but it stands for 
vastly more than the mere name. 


In far-off China it is a symbol of light and of 
heat. In rock-ribbed New England, and 
throughout fertile New York, it is a symbol 
of power, of stamina, of speed. Everywhere 
it is a name that typifies to the millions ot 
motorists and householders, not only service 
well done, but a hundred and one quality 
petroleum products—the best that 50 years 
of refining experience can make. 


It is, therefore, something more than just sat- 
isfaction that we feel in contemplating our 
long connection with Socony. We feel that 
it has not only been “Truth Well Told”, but 
told so well that something, at least, of the 
prestige and confidence that Socony every- 
where evokes is due to the advertising which 
we have conceived, planned and carried out 
for so long. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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How We Sell the Full Line 


Sales Campaigning Methods that Sustain Interest of 
Salesmen and Sell a Line of Three Hundred Items 


By R. L. James 


General Sales Manager, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


ARLY in my career as gen- 
13 eral sales manager, I put on 

a special campaign on one of 
our five major lines. It was a 
great success. One of the unlooked 
for results of the campaign was an 
increase in sales on the entire line. 
Sales jumped, not only on the 
items which were being cam- 
paigned, but on the lines as a 
whole. 

Each campaign that we put on 
taught us something new. We 
learned that we could campaign 
one item, and at the same time 
build up distribution on several 
other items. We also learned that 
best results were obtained by run- 
ning one campaign after another. 
At first we thought that we ought 
to wait a few weeks or a month or 
so between special drives to give 
the men a chance to rest up. But 
we soon learned that the men liked 
the excitement of special cam- 
paigns, so now it is a fundamental 
policy in our sales program to an- 
nounce one campaign right after 
another. 

In our line there are some 300 
items. We cover all of the United 
States, Cuba, Canada and the 
United Kingdom. There are sev- 
eral hundred salesmen working 


out of thirty-eight branch houses 
in the United States and Canada, 
each in charge of a branch man- 
ager; six divisions are each in 
charge of a district manager who 


has charge of the branches in his 
district. There are five product 
sales managers who are responsi- 
ble for sales of the five following 


Mr. James, who describes his campaign 
methods in this article, is the author 
of the book, “Letters of An Old 
Time Salesman to His Son” 


major divisions of our business: 
canned meats, milk, pickles and 
condiments, fruits and vegetables 
(canned) and salmon. 

This organization must sell, 
with the aid of our jobbing outlets, 
the products of ten salmon canner- 
ies, two meat plants, eighteen fruit 


sixteen milk condensaries, ten 
pickle and condiment plants, and 
one pineapple cannery. It is easy 
to see that our problem is a compli- 
cated one. The very wide variety 
of our line, so much of which is 
produced only in certain seasons, 
subject to such an extent to the 
whims of Nature, further compli- 
cates the selling problem, necessi- 
tating quick changes in sales direc- 
tion. 

Following the custom in the 
trade many of these so-called sea- 
sonal items are actually sold for 
future delivery before the seed is 
in the ground or the blossom on 
the tree. When we contract for 
acreage of raw materials we must 
contract for the entire crop pro- 
duced on that acreage, as is illus- 
trated in the case of cucumbers. 
We do not know at the time of 
contract whether the crop will 
turn out to be a 25 per cent crop 
or a 200 per cent crop, but we do 
know that we must sell the pro- 
duction, whatever it is. 

So we must plan far in advance, 
yet make our plans so flexible that 
we can instantly stop working one 
line and throw all our effort to 
another line. So the campaign 
plan which we have developed is 
made flexible enough to enable 
us to put the bulk of our sales 
efforts on lines and products that 
need it the most. The first step in 


and vegetable canning plants, planning our year’s program is to 
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decide on production. We arrive at 
a production figure for each item 
in the line. When our various oper- 
ating heads have agreed on the 
production for the year, we then 
break this total down into quotas 
for divisions, branch houses and 
territories. Each man has a regular 
quota on everything he _ sells. 
Quotas are based on past perform- 
ance, population and possibilities 
in the territory. 


The next step is to plan the spe- 
cial campaigns. Last year we ran 
a “Go to California” campaign 
which lasted four months. By the 
time this is in print we will have 
started our 1925 “Go to California” 
campaign, which is almost identi- 


cally the same as the 1924 cam- - 


paign. 

For these campaigns we take 
one product at a time—rather one 
line at a time. For example, we 
set a special quota on milk. This 
unit of the campaign runs several 
weeks. For every man who makes 
his special quota on milk we allow 
one hundred points. If he makes 
his regular quota on the complete 
line at the same time, we add an- 
other fifty points. We impress it 
upon the men that it is a very 
serious matter to make the special 
quota and fall down on the regu- 
lar quota. 


Features that Add Interest 


Of course, it would be no ad- 
vantage to us to run these special 
campaigns if we permitted our 
men to neglect the entire line for 
a few weeks merely to make the 
special quota on one product. 

To add more interest to the 
campaign, we often tack on other 
features which give the salesman 
an opportunity to roll up more 
points. For example, we may say 
to the salesmen: “If every one of 
your orders for the period of the 
milk campaign also includes an 
order for mustard, you will be 
credited with another twenty-five 
points.” 

These added features insure a 
wide distribution on a number of 
items which the salesmen might 
neglect during their anxiety to 
make their special quotas during 
drives. 

As soon as the first unit of 
the campaign is completed an- 
other is announced. The complete 
campaign may include several 
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weeks’ special work on milk, on 


fruits and vegetables, canned 
meats, and pickles and condiments. 
In this way the entire line gets 
special attention for several weeks 
when it most needs it. 

The second unit of the campaign 
is designed to follow up and cash 
in on the work done in the first 
unit. When we start a campaign 
with milk, we make it a condition 
of the second unit that the 
salesman must sell a follow up 
order of milk to all new accounts 
opened in the first unit of the cam- 
paign. 

Details of Our Contests 

Another special feature of the 
various units of the campaign is to 
allow fifty points to each salesman 
who makes at least one demonstra- 
tion a week. You know there are 
some salesmen who dislike dem- 
onstrations. They prefer to be 
selling dealers rather than talking 
to housewives. But when a man 
has a free trip to California in 
mind he is prone to forget his dis- 
taste for holding demonstrations. 

When the first unit is well along 
towards completion, we announce 
the second unit, first to the branch 
managers who are given time to 
make preparations, obtain neces- 
sary samples and advertising mat- 
ter, and arrange for sales meetings. 


The “Go.to California” cam- 
paign this year will last four 
months. Three men from each 
division will be. sent to California 
at our expense. We have three 
classes of salesmen: jobbing, or 
the men who sell only to the job- 
bers; the combination men, who 
sell both jobbers and retailers; and 
the retail salesmen, who sell only 
to retailers. The contest is 
arranged so that salesmen compete 
only with men of their own class. 
Retail men compete with retail 
men; jobbing men compete with 
jobbing men. Our branch man- 
agers have no individual quotas, 
but are encouraged to go out and 
sell at least half the time. All 
orders they take are credited to 
the salesmen in the territory. 


The salesmen compete with 
every other salesmen in their class 
in the division, so three men from 
each division will have an oppor- 
tunity to make the trip. 

The trip is arranged so that 
business and recreation are well 
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balanced. On this trip to the coast 
the men will visit three or four of 
our largest modern fruit and vege- 
table canneries. During these 
visits each salesman will have an 
opportunity for a personal talk 
with all the principal people in our 
various canning plants. In this 
way they are taught our business. 
They are being rewarded for good 
work and trained for promotion at 
the same time. 

The contest last year aroused a 
great amount of interest. Branch 
managers in all parts of the coun- 
try were in communication with 
each other; salesmen urged their 
branch managers to make bets 
with other branch managers on 
the outcome of the contest, and in 
orie instance the salesmen actually 
did chip in and make up a pot to 
bet that two men from the branch 
would go to California. They won 
their bet, and when their men 
started for the trip, the winnings 
were handed over to these men 
for spending money en route. Of 
course I don’t encourage this bet- 
ting, and do not authorize it, yet 
it shows how thoroughly the men 
were aroused and how they en- 
tered into the spirit of the cam- 
paign. 

Why We Chose Trips for Prizes 

When the “Go to California” 
contest is over, we announce 
a Star Salesman’s campaign. The 
reward to the men who earn the 
title of Star Salesmen is another 
trip—this time to Chicago to at- 
tend the branch managers’ meet- 
ing held around holiday time each 
year. While the branch managers 
are holding their meetings, these 
salesmen are going through our 
various plants here in Chicago and 
sampling and cutting our products 
in comparison with competitive 
products. 

While of course the primary 
purpose of these campaigns is to 
boost sales and to maintain a wide 
distribution on the complete line, 
we have in mind at all times the 
man-building and training ele- 
ment. The trips to Chicago and to 
California broaden the men, place 
them in contact with executives 
and officers of the business, and 
show the opportunities for ad- 
vancement in our business. 

Every campaign and every con- 
test brings its problems. The first 

(Continued on page 422) 
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The Heart Spirit 
in Letters 


By Charles R. 


Asst. Vice-President, National Shawmut Bank 


HE joy and the satisfaction 

a man gets out of letter- 

writing work depend upon 
the heart spirit he pours into it. 
The growth a man should attain 
in order to do better on the mor- 
row depends upon the care with 
which he watches the little things 
that please and help others. The 
discipline required for the big job 
of writing letters according to the 
dictations of the heart rather than 
some prescribed rules found be- 
tween the covers of a book, de- 
pends upon a willingness to be 
taught by humans as we find them 
in home and office and workshop. 


Too many letter writers are 
wedded to books on letters. And 
when I say this I am not trying 
to take a fling at such books, of 
which we do not read enough. 
What I should like to drive home 
is that it is people and not things 
that make a business. Business 
produces permanent and profitable 
results when it is well adjusted to 
people both inside and outside. 
Books, then, are secondary to 
people. But don’t forget that 
books in which real people live 
and act are every bit as essential 
to the progress of a business man, 
which you must be to write a 
good letter, as brick and stone and 
mortar are to a building. 


Are We All Too Narrow? 


The next thing to do in order to 
broaden yourself and in turn pro- 
duce what people deserve in the 
way of heart material is to recog- 
nize first, last and all the time that 
there are a variety of ways for 
staging and playing the several 
acts in the drama of life. The 
scheme of civilization will not be 
disturbed, neither will God’s plans 
be marred because some of us 
want to be Modernists_ while 
others prefer to be Fundamental- 
ists, 

Perhaps I can illustrate my 
point in even a better way by re- 
minding you that the great apostle 


Wiers 


in his Epistle to the Romans did 
not say—“I command and direct 
you.” What he did say was—“I 
beseech you, my brethren.” Later 
when he wished to show them a 
new pathway of life he did not de- 
clare—“‘Behold, I show unto you 
the best possible of ways.” Instead 
he said with persuasive speech— 
“Behold, I show you a more excel- 
lent way.” 

A new day would dawn in busi- 
ness life if more of us would work 
in harmony with the friendly 
teachings of the Master. The per- 
sonal visions of publicity men 
would be broadened and _ their 
sympathies enlarged by striving to 
know not only more of the Master 
but of all the other great teachers 
who are shedding light upon the 
vital problems of our daily life. 

Now let’s see if we can picture 
the heart spirit of business through 
the medium of a few letters. And 
mark you, it’s my contention that 
when we single out the common, 
everyday incidents for recognition, 
we not only help the other man but 
we also discipline ourselves to do 
our regular work in a far better 
way. 

Our first letter is to a salesman 
after he had been in a hospital for 
a few days while absent from 
home: 


Sorry to learn that your system physic- 
ally has had another jolt. We hope the 
Deaconess Hospital fixed you up in such 
a way as to make it possible for you to 
give cards and spades to all of the other 
travelers between now and January 1, 
1925. 
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One of the many things we admire about 
you is that when you bump into a snag 
of any description you do not lose your 


spirit. Indeed you seem to have the grit 
of a Roosevelt and by reason of that we 
do not believe anybody or anything can 
knock you out for any great length of 
time. 

Personally I am strong for the right 
spirit. A man who has that plus a per- 
sonality like yours would be sure to win 
out if he was dropped out of a balloon on 
the Sahara Desert. 


So, good friend, we stretch our hand 
across the miles this morning and tell you 
that your memorandum about your illness 
has made us both sorry and glad. We’re 
sorry that you had to be stricken for even 
a brief period, but mighty glad that you’re 
again on your feet. 

Every good wish to you in your ambi- 
tion to make Monday better than Tuesday. 


Our next letter is one of the 
most difficult a person is called 
upon to write. It refers to the 
death of a salesman’s best friend 
and counsellor: 


This afternoon when I returned to the 
office from a one-day trip to Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, I found your letter and tele- 
gram acquainting me with the death of 
your good mother. 

It’s unfortunate indeed that you have 
had to part with your very best friend 
but as she had passed the biblical allot- 
ment we can partly understand why she 
has been called to her eternal rest. 

However, there isn’t one of us who likes 
to see a mother start up the long, long 
trail because she is the one above all 
others to whom we are largely indebted 
for what we are or for what we ever hope 
to be. 


To my regret I never had the good 
fortune to meet your mother, but if your 
personal attitude in your home and in 
your work can be taken as any criterion 
of her character, I am certain she must 
have been one richly endowed with 
womanly virtues. 
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While you cannot bring her back, you 
can at least continue to reflect credit upon 
her. You can go your way in the many 
years which we trust will be yours with the 
knowledge that if your part is always done 

‘well there will come a reunion some day 
in that far distant city in which you will 
be able to greet mother again and live 
with her through endless eternity. 

We all sympathize with you in your 
great loss and hope you will be given the 
strength to bear it all as becomes a real 
man and a devoted son. 


As a third letter let us glance 
at this one written to a young 
woman who resigned as a store 
buyer to become a 
nurse: 


Yesterday we received 
a letter from Mr. Was- 
son, with whom you are 
acquainted, telling us 
that you are about to 
desert the dry goods 
business in order to join 
the nursing profession. 
Despite the fact that 
your decision is a radical 
one, we are well con- 
vinced from what Mr. 
Wasson tells us that your 
employers are losing an 
important helper, while 
the great company of 
nurses, scattered here, 
there and everywhere, 
will gain one who is 
amply equipped to min- 
ister kindly and gener- 
ously to those who have 
been brought in contact 
with some of life’s mis- 
fortunes. 

We therefore sympa- 
thize with your employ- 
ers and congratulate the 
profession to which you 
have decided to devote 
your time, thought, and 
energy. 

Some few years ago 
the writer was stricken 
for a little over five 
weeks with pneumonia. 


Please accept our most cordial wishes 
for the big measure of success and hap- 
piness you deserve in your new calling. 

For a fourth letter we might 
study the one written to a large 
jobbing firm after they had com- 
pleted eight decades in business: 

We appreciate your courtesy in sending 
us a folder announcing the fact that you 


have just completed eight decades as 
wholesale distributors of merchandise. 


Your record is indeed commendable and 
as a result we congratulate you upon the 
loyal friendships acquired and the worth 
while progress attained throughout the 


The fifth and last letter we sub- 
mit concerns the adjustment of an 
account made through the assist- 
ance of a lawyer. The customer 
involved was sore and emphatic 
because we had adopted such tac- 
tics. In fact, he told our salesman 
who called on him for an order, to 
get out forthwith or he would 
throw him out. Following this 
call the letter given below was 
written. Note the care with which 
the facts were calmly and courte- 
ously reviewed. The only way to 
adjust a long pend- 
ing controversy is to 
go over the whole 
thing from soup to 
nuts. This letter, ac- 
cording to the cus- 
tomer’s own words, 
gave him a different 
view of the whole 
situation than he 
had previously en- 
tertained. Indeed, he 
was so well satisfied 
that within a short 
time he came back 


with a $7,000 order. 


Yesterday I saw a 
memorandum from our 
Mr. H. in which he told 
us that you had made up 
your mind to leave us 
severely alone on account 
of the way we had dealt 
with you in adjusting the 
account. 

Mr. H.’s advice dis- 
turbed me as it would 
you under the same 
circumstances. It also 
caused me to spend a lot 
of time yesterday after- 
noon going through the 
correspondence we have 
had with you during the 
past two years. I did 


During that period a This is the sort of spirit Mr. Wiers urges you to put into your letters this for the sole purpose 


splendidly trained young 

woman clad in white watched me closely 
by day and by night. What she did for 
me and what another young woman of 
the same profession did later for my wife 
have caused me to have the profoundest 
respect and admiration for any one bear- 
ing the title of nurse. 

I am citing this personal experience 
because I want you to know that in my 
humble judgment the commercial world, 
of which you have been an active part, is 
decidedly limited in comparison with the 
new world you will soon enter. 

New opinions and new visions are go- 
ing to come your way quite rapidly. Your 
sympathies will be enlarged and your 
spirit of kindness, tolerance, and patience 
will be broadened after you come in con- 
tact with those who will be urgently in 
need of the friendly service you will nat- 
urally render. 
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many years you have been privileged to 
distribute quality merchandise to a dis- 
criminating class of trade. 


It’s doubly gratifying to realize that we 
have had the pleasure and satisfaction of 
contributing a little to your success. We 
have always enjoyed our business relations 
with you and hope that as the years come 
and go the bond of good will that now 
exists between us will be strengthened in 
a variety of ways. 


In view of your accomplishments, and 
our regard for your organization as a 
whole, we are delighted in behalf of our 
officers and directors to felicitate those 
who occupy similar places of responsibil- 
ity in your company, and hope your grati- 
fying results of the past are but small in 
comparison to what you will attain in the 
future. 
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of seeing if I could find 
any evidence of any injustice done you by 
anyone in our organization. 


Suffice to say, I found no such evidence. 
What I did find as a starter was an order 
signed by you personally and written on 
the letterhead of the under date 
of February 6, 1922, for 


At the: bottom of this same order I also 
found a pen and ink notation in your own 
handwriting in which you assured our Mr. 
W. that we need not worry about the 
promptness of your payments. 


Following the above I found a type- 
written letter written under date of March 
8, 1922, on the letterhead of the 
and signed by you personally in which 
there appears in the third paragraph the 
sentence that follows: 


(Continued on page 412) 
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Why Our First Sales Methods Remain 
Unchanged After 35 Years 


We’ve Never Found a Better Plan Than the One My Father Used 
When He Ran the Factory at Night and Sold Calumet During the Day 


By Warren Wright 


President, Calumet Baking Powder Company, Chicago 


r WHIRTY-FIVE years ago, 
the retail grocer’s shelf was 
stocked with three or four 

brands of well-known baking pow- 

ders. His customers were usually 
satisfied with any of the three he 
suggested, and things were run- 
ning smoothly. You can readily 
see how difficult, how impossible 
it would be for an unheard of 
product to break into this state of 
contentment by the regular chan- 

nels. The grocer would turn a 

deaf ear, or, if he condescended to 

talk at all would merely grunt, 

“T’ve got plenty of baking powder 

on my shelves now. My custom- 

ers are satisfied.” And that would 
be final. 

Naturally, we had to develop a 
plan whereby we might convince 
the stolid retailer that our baking 
powder would move rapidly and 
that his customers would not be 
prejudiced against an item just 
because it was new. The only way 
to accomplish this was to create 
the demand through the actual 
consumer. The first man who ever 
sold Calumet was my father, who 
founded this institution. When he 
canvassed a neighborhood, W. M. 


(as we all call him) was astounded 
to discover how very little the 
housewife knew about the chem- 
ical action of the white powder 
that made her cakes and biscuits 
light and fluffy. So he developed 
a demonstration plan that is still 
a fundamental of our sales work. 


First, he would place two level 
teaspoonsful of baking powder in 
a clean, dry glass, add the same 
amount of water, and stir the mix- 
ture rapidly while he counted five. 
The interested housewife and her 
more eager salesman watched the 
rising action. The mixture foamed 
slowly and evenly and the bubbles 
filled the glass half full and re- 
tained that height. 

Often a skeptical buyer was 
finally “sold” by the salesman’s 
rolling up his sleeves and turning 
out a pan of golden brown biscuits 
right before her eyes. 

This was the line of reasoning 
used thirty-five years ago and we 
have stuck to it faithfully and 
conscientiously because we have 
found none better. 

The housewives’ orders were 
taken to the local grocer and if he 


had no delivery system, we would 
take care of her order. The gro- 
cers’ requisitions were turned over 
to the jobber and thus we pro- 
tected the dealer, the wholesaler, 
and ourselves by protecting the 
amount to be manufactured. By 
this scheme of creating the de- 
mand through the actual con- 
sumer, we exploded the old time 
serenity and found a way to estab- 


lish ourselves on the grocer’s 
shelf. 


We owe much of our progress 
to a force of tactful, industrious 
salesmen, and I believe I have 
learned a method of interviewing 
prospects that seems to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. Again 
I am following the old policy put 
down by my father, who seldom 
had to fire a salesman. When a 
man came in for a job he discour- 
aged him so thoroughly that if the 
fellow still remained fixed in his 
purpose to sell for us, W. M. con- 
cluded he was a straight thinking, 
strong minded fellow. If he later 
turned out to be a failure, it was 
the fault of the employer for mis- 
judging him in the first place. 

(Continued on page 418) 


Warren Wright 


Thirty-fiveYears to Cover 
Forty-one States 


E always work one district until 

we produce results. Not until 

then do we tackle another dis- 
trict. When our crews enter a new ter- 
ritory they canvass the homes, turn the 
orders over to the grocers, and the gro- 
cers’ orders to the jobber. But that is 
only the first demand. We keep up the 
demand with intensive advertising. Until 
a territory is thoroughly sold, and Calu- 
met is a recognized seller we never 
think of entering a new territory. Some- 
times we canvass the homes in a new. 
territory the second time within a year. 


—Warren Wright. 


W. M. Wright 
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Advertising ‘That Backfires 


You Can Make It Hot for 
Competition, But Often 
Some of the Heat Reflects 
Back and Scorches You 


By Arthur H. Little 


r AHE cause, it often happens, 
is something like this: 

The company president— 
or the chairman of the board, any- 
way, one of the Olympians—up in 
the rarified atmosphere of his top- 
floor office, is scanning the de- 
tailed tabulation of sales by dis- 
tricts and branches. 

He scrutinizes New York. With 
him—because he remembers so 
well those early years when he 
himself was the New York sales 
manager—with him, New York is 
something of a hobby. 

And now, as he sits and studies 
the New York figures for the past 
month, he scowls. He mutters 
something under his breath, then 
stretches forth a hand and touches 
a button. 

“Miss Flutter,” he says, when 
his secretary appears, “ask Mr. 
Burton to step in here.” 


The President Starts Something 


Mr. Burton is the general sales 
manager. He enters, bearing a 
couple of letters, one of which he 
is reading. Obviously, Mr. Burton 
is a very busy man. Every time 
anybody sees him he’s deeply en- 
gaged in reading something—usu- 
ally a letter. Never, it seems, does 
he run out of letters. 

Mr. Burton comes in, walking 
abstractedly, and reading as he 
walks. Suddenly remembering 
where he is, he stops, looks up and 
smiles, invitingly, to indicate that, 
busy as he is, his mind is still 
open. 

“Mr. Burton,” says the presi- 
dent, “I thought maybe you could 
tell me what’s wrong with our 
sales in’ New York.” 

“Wrong?” Mr. Burton repeats, 
half incredulously. Then his smile 
breaks out again. “Oh, I see,” he 


chuckles. “You’re in your usual 
jovial mood. Always’ making 
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“IT thought maybe you could tell me what’s wrong with our sales in New York” 


jokes. Really, Chief, you’re a 
marvel. To think that a man of 
your tremendous responsibilities 
could still see the funny side of 
everything— 

“Jokes, is it?’ the president 
breaks in. “Mr. Burton, I ain't 
joking. I ask you to look at the 
figgers.” 

Mr. Burton already has seen the 
figgers. But he looks. He purses 
his lips, turns and walks to the 
window and stands, gravely gaz- 
ing out. He’s thinking. He’s 
searching for words. He’s con- 
fronted by a subject whose discus- 
sion he always has found exceed- 
ingly distasteful. And the presi- 
dent speaks up again: 

“And not only New York. Look 
at Chicago and Kan’s City and 
Cine’nati and Nooerleans. Mr. 
Burton, what’s the matter?” 

Mr. Burton faces the president 
and registers grim purpose. 

“We've talked about this be- 
fore,” he says. “I’ve tried to con- 
vey to you my ideas concerning 
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some of the reasons why our sales, 
in occasional instances, don’t seem 
to meet your full expectations. I 
have outlined some of the condi- 
tions that affect our volume, at 
tines, in given localities—for in- 
stance, how market absorption is 
controlled by a factor that I have 
named transitory saturation. And 
we must admit, of course, that this 
factor of transitory saturation, in 
turn, is influenced to some small 
extent by the activity of our com- 
petitors, insignificant as our com- 
petition is. The fact is, of course, 
that certain of our competitors, 
whom it’s unnecessary to name, 
have adopted certain distinctive 
features—worthless, of course, but 
still distinctive—and those incon- 
sequential features, in some in- 
stances, seem to catch the public’s 


‘fancy and—” 


“Yes,” says the president. 
“That’s what I’m thinking—com- 
petition. Mr. Burton, you know 
and I know that competition ain’t 
got a right to the business they’re 
getting. And all we do is talk! 


Pe athe, 


be SONS 


Now we're going to do something. 
We'll get Smith in here.” 

Smith is the advertising man- 
ager. His name, as he signs it, is 
Smythe. But the president calls 
him Smith—and never is cor- 
rected. 

Smith arrives, looking scared. 
He sits down, prepared to do a lot 
of listening. 

“Smith,” the president says, 
“you've got eighty-five thousand 
dollars for a newspaper campaign. 
It’s too much, but never mind that 
part. The question is what we’re 
going to do with it. Well, I'll tell 
you one thing—we’re going to get 
our money’s. worth. 
As I told what’s-his- 
name in the confer- 
ence the other day— 
you know, the fellow 
from the agency—the 
fat one—well, I says 
to him, ‘As I see it, 
the job of advertising 
is to boost sales, and 
not to give advertis- 
ing men something to 
talk about when they 
go to Atlantic City to 
conventions.’ The 
point is, we gotta be 
practical.” 

“Of course,” 
Smith, “but—” 

“Absolutely,” 
president 


says 


the 
continues. 
“And that’s what 
we're going to be. 
We've fooled around here and 
thought about ‘psychological in- 
ertia’ and ‘copy appeal’ and 
‘customer acceptance’ and ‘trans- 
itory saturation’ when we oughtta 


been thinking about competi- 
tion. Right here’s where we 
start being practical. We’re going 
after competition. And when 


we're through with ’em_ they’ll 
know they’ve been in a fight. None 
of this here dignity stuff—no 
dancin’-school monkey-shines— 
just plain scrap. Smith, you peel 
off your coat and go to it. And 
when you’ve got the first piece of 
copy ready, lemme see it.” 


During the next few days, 
Smith, having peeled his coat, col- 
laborates with the fat feller from 
the agency, and together, they 
evolve a piece of copy that, by its 
violence and virulence, scares 
them both. . 


“Gosh!” says Smith. “If the Old 
Man okays that—!” 


The Old Man reads the copy 
and snorts. 

“Smith,” he says, “you oughtta 
be writing Christmas cards. Leave 
this thing with me and I’ll work 
it over into something that is 
copy. And then you can touch it 
up for grammar and so on.” 

And thus is born an advertise- 
ment that stands convention on its 
head, an advertisement that stirs 
up the advertising fraternity as 
thoroughly as a hatchet murder 
stirs up a camp meeting, an ad- 
vertisement that smacks the start- 


“You ought to be writing Christmas cards or something. Let me 
write this ad—I’ll set ’em on fire,” said the Old Man. 


led reader between the eyes and 
leaves him gasping. Thus is born 
an advertisement that reads, in 
effect, like this: 


BALLOON TIRES ARE THE BUNK! 


The public has wondered, perhaps, why 
the Equivocal Eight has not adopted bal- 
loon tires. 

In courtesy to our friends who are 
watching the growth of this Great Organ- 
ization and, simultaneously, to protect un- 
suspecting Buyers from what we know to 
be a Delusion and a Snare, we are making 
public this Frank Statement of Attitude 
and Policy. 

Never have we been Reluctant or Tardy 
in the adoption and perfection of any Idea 
that would further the Cause to which our 
Resources and Facilities are Consecrated; 
but never, on the other hand, have we 
been slow to Expose and Condemn that 


_ which Enlightened Research has Revealed 


to us to be worthless and worse. For 


instance—balloon tires. 

In Principle, balloon tires aren’t new. 
Look at your grandmother’s Feather-bed. 
Or, better still, look at our Engineering 
Department. 
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Since 1904, our Engineering Department 
has been Investigating balloon tires. And, 
having studied the matter, Exhaustively 
and Impartially—utterly oblivious of the 
fact that virtually every other manufac- 
turer of Motor Cars has adopted this Fal- 
lacious idea—our Engineering Department 
has determined that balloon tires are 
WRONG. 

And for the following Reasons: 

They’re wrong in Purpose. - At best, 
they’re an Alibi for the product of the 
Unscrupulous Manufacturer who camou- 
flages internal inferiority by furbishing-up 
the package. 

They’re wrong in Mechanical Effect— 
wrong, that is, unless you aspire that your 
car shall emulate the Leaping Kangaroo. 


It’s possible, of course, that some small 
Minority of the Motoring Public has been 
hoodwinked by the Spe- 
cious Claims of our com- 
petitors. But the More In- 
telligent Buyers, we are 
confident, have Waited 
calmly until Equivocal 
should speak. To these, 
our Message is this: 


Equivocal is not to be 


stampeded! When the 
Proper Time comes and 
when we become Con- 


vinced that the Truly Dis- 
criminating Motorist wants 
balloon tires, we'll adopt 
them. 


And there it is, a 
little high-lighted in 


order that it may 
serve as a specimen 
for our study, but 


still a fairly typical 
specimen of competi- 
tive advertising -- 
straight f orward, 
strong and fearless. Except for 
that final, Italic paragraph; and 
that final paragraph back-fires. It 
crawfishes. Or, to change the 
metaphor again, it knows it’s pass- 
ing a graveyard, and so it whistles. 

Occasionally, of course, the 
technic that attends the procedure 
of going after competition and 
draping its hide on the alley fence 
is a little more subtle. Sometimes, 
indeed, it’s so subtle that the 
reader doesn’t know exactly what 
all the shootin’s for. For instance, 
in a current trade journal I find 
something that sizes up like a 
cryptogram. Slightly disguised for 
the sake of courtesy, it goes like 
this: 

WHY? 
Who advertises in all the National Mag- 


azines every other week or so in two 
colors? 

Why does that manufacturer need to 
spend so much money to sell his product? 
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What’s wrong with his goods? You'd be 


surprised! 


In buying your line of table, kitchen, 
pocket and barber-shop cutlery, manicure 
sets and butcher supplies, patronize a firm 
whose goods sell themselves. 


Why not? 
RUSS T. BLAYD CUTLERY CO. 
Frankly, I’m stumped. I don’t 
know the answer at all. And, 


meanwhile, I feel cheated. Russ 
and his advertising manager are 
holding out on me. They’re hid- 
ing something—evidently a scan- 
dal—that, in the public interest, 
ought to be revealed. Who is this 
enemy of society who flaunts his 
low-grade goods in all the national 
magazines every other week or so 
in two colors? What—and surely 
this question is perfectly proper— 
what are the colors? 

Lacking a means of identifying 
this miscreant, how am I to pro- 
tect myself against him when I 
lay in my supply of table, kitchen, 
pocket and barber-shop cutlery, 
manicure sets and butcher’s hard- 
ware? 

If someone should call me up 
and tell me that somebody was 
hunting me with a gun, I should 
consider my informant deficient in 
the true spirit of brotherly love if 
he refused to tell me from what 
direction the huntsman was ap- 
proaching and what he looked like. 


The Mysterious Competitor 


And then, of course, there’s the 
kind of competitive advertising 
that isn’t admitted to be competi- 
tive at all. The man who writes 
it says it’s institutional. He’ll sur- 
sound himself with a roseate glow 
of self-righteousness and explain, 
at some length, that this particular 
kind of advertising is the only 
kind that deserves to be called 
constructive. 


“Look,” he’ll explain, “I’m sell- 
ing, not a product, not a physical 
thing that you can see and feel 
and pick up and maybe drop on 
your toes, but an idea! I’m sell- 
ing the idea of friendliness to a 
whole industry. I’m establishing 
this concern in the public’s mind 
as an institution worthy of public 
patronage; and, by inference, I’m 
doing the same for the whole 
trade—indeed, for the whole great 
structure of business! Ain’t I?” 

Sure he is. And besides, if he 
isn’t watching his step, he’s doing 
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something else. He’s ribbing up 
something that, when his back is 
turned, may back-fire. At best— 
although he doesn’t suspect the 
truth—it’s likely that he’s building 
a nice, big, shiny, red-and-gilt 
bandwagon, and, by inference, in- 
viting competition, with its muddy 
feet, to clamber aboard. 


I remember an instance. I was 
rather close to it. A certain na- 
tional manufacturer launched a 
campaign of institutional advertis- 
ing. It was a campaign whose 
theme, as is usual with such cam- 
paigns, was double-barreled. The 
purpose, of course, was to erect a 
structure of prestige for the con- 
cern and, simultaneously, to pull a 
little current and future business 
by linking the institution with the 
product. 


The “Institutional” Stuff 


In the more important charac- 
teristics, the concern was distinc- 
tive. It was old—fifty years or so. 
It was big—capitalized high into 
the millions. It was world-wide— 
tentacled out to branches that 
sprinkled the maps of the conti- 
nents. We'll say that its name was 
The Black Company and that its 
product was belting. 


The campaign opened with a 
dignified essay on who and what 
and why the company was—its 
history, aims, policies, its size and 
its relative position—at the top, of 
course—in its industry. 

Belting manufactured by such a 
concern as this, the copy insinu- 
ated, must be, not merely efficient 
and dependable and enduring, but 
virtuous and highminded and ethi- 
cal. It was belting with a pedi- 
gree. Black Company belts, so the 
text inferred, were belts so blue- 
blooded and exclusive that they 
might be expected to be found 
moving only in the best belting 
circles. But The Black Company, 
it appeared, was thoroughly and 
wholeheartedly democratic—so 


democratic, indeed, that it would. 


sell its belts to absolutely anyone. 


Thus, in substance, went the 
opening overture. And a copy of 
the initial advertisement, framed 
in dull mahogany, was hung on 
the wall in the office of The Black 
Company’s president. It looked so 
dignified and imposing as to ap- 
proach the monumental. 
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Competition? You should have 
seen their sorry showings in the 
same issues of the magazines! 
Cheap-looking, commonplace trash 
—prosaic text—plain photographic 
illustrations—short-sighted, _nar- 
row-visioned, nose-to-the-grind- 
stone stuff! Competition, as we 
saw it, was lashed to the mast. 

A month rolled by and then the 
presses of the magazines rolled out 
the second advertisement in The 
Black Company’s campaign. If 
the first one was a bit lofty and 
general, the second was not an 
inch less lofty, but a shade more 
specific. Across the top of the 
page, in clean-cut forty-two-point 
Roman, spread this headline: 


WILL YOUR BELTING BE 
AN ORPHAN? 


An arresting thought, that. Will 
your belting, the copy inquired, 
some day find itself parentless? 
Will you buy your belting from 
a concern that today is alive and 
seemingly hale and hearty and 
tomorrow may turn up its corpor- 
ate toes and cease forthwith to 
entertain the slightest interest in 
the foundling it has left on your 
unfortunate doorstep? Will you? 


Another One to Frame 


Consider the statistics of belt- 
ing-makers’ mortality. And if you 
haven’t the tables handy, here they 
are—so many concerns in business 
at the beginning of last year and 
only so many left, a miserable 
minority, at the year’s drear end. 
Are you willing to assume the 
foster paternity of the progeny of 
such as these—shoulder the guar- 
dianship of the offspring of this 
uncertain lineage and take your 
chance on how the child is going 
to turn out? 

You’re not? Then associate 
yourself in a belt-buying way with 
a firm compared with which, in 
permanence, the Rock of Gibraltar 
is as a dime’s worth of church- 
social ice cream. 

Thus, in substance, went the 
second piece. And The Black 
Company’s advertising manager, 
looking upon it in the pages of a 


_ distinctive magazine, saw a sec- 


ond typographical monument to 
hang beside the first in the office 
of the president. In fact, it was 
with that thought in mind that the 
(Continued on page 420) 
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Four Days out of every week- 


England must seek her food — 
supply overseas 


IJ WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING 


The British edition of ‘‘Population 
and its Distribution,’’ a compact 
analysis of the British market, has 
just been completed. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy upon request. 


\O feed her dense pop- 
~~ ulation of 47,000,000 
8\ people England is a 
constant and heavy 
buyer of foreign food products 
of all kinds. Her own soil yields 
less than half enough to supply 
her needs. 


American manufacturers alive 
to this opportunity are building 


- up increased sales volume in this 


great market. 


One canned food product, for 
sixteen years a leader in America, 
entered English markets four 
years ago. In the face of vigor- 
ous competition from similar 


NEW YORK 


articles already established, it has 
achieved a large and growing 
volume. 


Another food product grown 
in the United States has within 
eighteen months captured 25% 
of the British market on this 
particular product,acknowledged 
the most competitive in the world. 


The experience of the J.Walter 
Thompson Company with these 
and other products selling in 
Great Britain and on the conti- 
nent has shown that the same 
principles that have won leader- 
ship in America will achieve 
success abroad. 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


CHICAGO BOSTON § CINCINNATI 
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An Institution and an Industry 
Visualized 


Down through all the ages, man’s progress can 
be measured by his advancement in the art of 
working copper and brass. We little realize how 
intimately copper and its alloys enter into our 
daily lives. 

The American Brass Company, merged with the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, draws its 
raw materials from all parts of the earth, and 
returns its finished products to every land. 


The motion picture, “From Mine to Consumer,” 
is an instructive presentation of the scope of this 
gigantic enterprise, in the history, manufacture 
and use of copper and its alloys. Engineering 
societies, foremen’s and shop meetings, schools 
and colleges, and the many trades that use cop- 
per and brass receive, by means of this picture, 
first-hand instruction in the copper industry, and 
see the scientific care and precision behind the 
prestige of Anaconda products. 


Pathescope the first to develop 
this field adequately 


> 


“From Mine to Consumer’’ is a notable produc- 
tion to add to the rapidly growing list of suc- 
cessful films we have made for leaders in a wide 
range of industries. The possibilities of motion 
picture visualization never have been as ‘ade- 
quately developed, in technical subjects espe- 
cially, as since the Pathescope Film Service 
undertook the work. 


Our service is distinctive, all-embracing, assum- 
ing entire responsibility for scenario, photo- 
graphing, printing, assisting in securing effec- 
tive distribution, and supplying portable projec- 
tors where required. 


We invite an opportunity to show, either at your office 
or the Pathescope Salon, what we have done for 
others in your industry, and what we can do for you. 


Each month another 


Other clients we have served 


ENGINEERING AND MECHANICAL 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
American Brass Company 

A. M. Byers Company 

General Electric Company 

Linde Air Products Company 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 

Mosler Safe Company 

National Slate Association 
Okonite Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Company 
Reading Iron Company 

Robins Conveying Belt Company 
John A. Roebling Company 
Chas. A. Schieren Company 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Franklin Baker Company (Coconut) 

E. F. Drew & Company (Spredit) 
Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Canada 

Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 

C. F. Mueller Company (Macaroni) 
Seaboard Rice Milling Co. (Comet Rice) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


American Gas & Electric Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
International Mercantile Marine 
Ohio Power Company 

Postal Telegraph Company 

Radio Corporation of America 
United Light & Power Company 
Chattanooga Gas Company 


TEXTILES 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company 
The Standard Textile Products Company 
U. S. Finishing Company 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brooklyn Commercial Body Company 
Colgate & Company 

Foamite-Childs Corporation 

Kirkman & Sons 

McGraw-Hill Company 

Owens Bottle Company 

Charity, College and Community Activities 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


‘The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 
Suite 1824, Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Pathescope Business Film 
is described here 
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Will This Idea Put New Life in Your 
Sales Contests? 


A “Mystery Contest’ Suggested by a Reader is 
Criticized and Discussed by Three Sales Managers 


Editor, “Sales Management” : 


For the past year or two I have 
been trying to inject a little nov- 
elty into our sales contests, and 
get away from the cut and dried 
methods. About a month ago I 
worked out a contest plan that 
has been pretty vigorously dis- 
cussed among ourselves, but which 
frankly, we haven’t nerve enough 
to put into practice. Some of us 
believe that it would work, and 
some are equally convinced that it 
would fall flat. Perhaps you may 
know of some concern which actu- 
ally has tried something of the 
sort, or perhaps the publication of 
this letter might induce somebody 
to try out the idea and report 


By O. A. DOLE 
Sales Manager, Evinrude Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The advisability of putting on 
such a contest would depend 
greatly, in my opinion, on the 
nature of the business and the 
nature of the sales contests pre- 
viously employed. 

If a concern had frequently 
made use of sales contests and it 
was desired to incorporate a nov- 
elty feature like this, then I be- 
lieve this plan might be advisable. 


Another condition which might 
justify a contest of this kind is 
where the same men may have 
won contest after contest, with the 
result that the rank and file of men 
are discouraged and see that they 
have no chance to win a prize. 

When such a condition exists, 
every man would seem to have a 
chance, as no one knows on what 
basis the prizes will be awarded, 
and perhaps they will seek to im- 
prove themselves along all lines, 
thinking that they may thereby 
win some kind of a prize. 

The proposition might work out 
successfully depending, to a great 
extent, I believe, on the particular 
condition confronting that particu- 
lar business. 


results. Please leave our name 
out of it—at least for the present. 

It has been my experience that 
the majority of the salesmen lose 
interest in the ordinary sales con- 
test very early in the proceedings, 
because they are so far behind 
that they know they haven’t a 
chance to win any of the major 
prizes. So far as they are con- 
cerned, they know the end of the 
story already, and they aren’t in- 
terested in the gruesome details. 
To adopt a literary figure cf 
speech, the element of suspense is 
entirely lacking. The first hali 
dozen men on the list are kept in 
suspense all right, because an 
extra call or two today may turn 
the scale. But the rank and file, 
as you might say, are out of it. 

Now my idea would be to run a 
contest in which everybody would 
be kept in suspense up to the last 
minute, because nobody would 
know what the results were until 
then. The very last man on the 
tail end of the list would be kept 
on his toes, because he wouldn’t 
know for certain whether his 
branch or his team was leading 
the field or trailing it. 


“Grand Mystery” Race 


Suppose for the sake of sim- 
plicity, that we are operating four 
branch offices, and we want to 
stage a contest between theni, 
based on the idea of an automobile 
race. All right: we announce the 
Grand Mystery Race, and show a 
picture of four racing cars lined 
up ready for the start, with four 
drivers entirely masked. The 
prizes are announced, consisting of 
a trophy for the winning branch (a 
cup perhaps), special prizes for 
the three or four leading salesmen 
in the winning team, minor prizes 
for the leaders in the other teams, 
and a bonus to be divided among 
all the contestants provided that 
a certain volume of factory pro- 
duction is reached by the end of 
the period. At the end of the 
race the contestants are to be 
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unmasked, but up to that time no- 
body is to know which is which, 
though at liberty to guess to his 
heart’s content. 

We would give the drivers fic- 
titious names—Barney Oldfield, 
Ralph De Palma, etc.—and would 
figure out some basis for showing 
the relative positions of the driv- 
ers from time to time, though 
what the basis was we would keep 
to ourselves. “Ralph” might pull 
up ahead of “Ray” in a certain 

(Continued on page 372) 


By R. C. ELLIS 
Sales Manager, Egry Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Any contest, regardless of its 
nature or merit, requires a whole 
lot of steam and push to make it 
a success. To my notion a con- 
test as has been outlined would 
require an extra amount of energy 
and time than one not shrouded in 
mystery. 

All of us want to know what 
we are working for, just the same 
as when we go into a store to 
make a purchase. Is it not a fact 
that the first thing we do is to 
compare values? Now then, if we 


_are not advised in this respect our 


interest soon wanes, and I believe 
that the same thing would happen 
in a contest where values were not 
stated. 

To my mind, the contest could 
be shrouded in mystery so far as 
the particular prizes were con- 
cerned; but if no values were 
established, sales agents or branch 
offices could not be brought up to 
the proper point of enthusiasm, 
and then again if they were, and 
the prizes they won did not come 
up to their anticipations, you 
would have a bad reaction. 

I cannot say, therefore, that I 
am sold on the idea of a Mystery 
Sales Contest, although the injec- 
tion of a mystery prize over and 
above the other prizes that may 
be offered is a good thought. 
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At the building supply yard of the California Clay Company, Sacramento, 
California, the company has built a brick wall which extends across the 
front of the yard, for the purpose of advertising brick. This wall contains 
more than thirty sections, each section containing different types of brick 


week for example, and it would 
show in inches on the score board, 
but just what that meant in sales 
or dollars and cents, nobody 
would know exactly, and nobody 
would know which was “Ralph” 
and which was “Ray.” “Barne:’” 
might be trailing the bunch by 
about seven miles, according to the 
chart, without discouraging any- 
body, because nobody could tell 
what the “seven miles” really 
meant, and “Barney” might repre- 
sent one of the other branches 
anyway. The only definite figures 
we would give out would be the 
totals from all branches, showing 
how close they were getting to the 
bonus money. This would give 
them a definite mark to shoot at, 
but being a total would not give 
away anything definite concerning 
the relative standings of the indi- 
vidual branches. We would, of 
course, keep the interest stirred up 
by letters and bulletins, translat- 
ing everything into “miles” and 
“laps” without giving anybody the 
clue as to the basis of figuring. 
When the contest was finally over, 
we would stage an “unmasking”’ 
scene, and pull this off if possible 
as the climax of a sales convention 
with all of the men present. 

Now the question is, how would 
it work? Personally, I am for it, 
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and some of my associates agree 
in thinking that it would make a 
real hit with the men. Others are 
equally certain that it would strike 
the men as merely silly, and would 
result in a lot of arguments and 
grievances that we never could 
overcome. If you know of any 
concern that has ever tried any- 
thing of the sort, we would like to 
know what really happened. Or 
if anybody wants to try it out, he 
is welcome to the idea, if he will 
let us know the results through 
“Sales Management.” 


By CARL M. RANDEL 
Sales Manager, P. A. Geier Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

My opinion is that the mystery 
idea does very little to put real 
spirit and enthusiasm into any 
contest. We all know that there 
are three types of salesmen—Class 
A, B, and C. It is the ambition 
of every sales manager to elim- 
inate the Class C from his organ- 
ization entirely, but you can’t get 
away from the fact that these men 
creep into an organization and this 
is the classification that makes us 
give serious thought to the labor 
turnover proposition. 

To get back to the “Mystery 
Sales Contest,” let me say that 
plans may be worked out in some 
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organizations to conduct an affair 
of this kind, but certainly not in 
our business. When we conduct 
a contest, and we do have five or 
six a year, each and every man in 
the organization knows the stand- 
ing of the other fellow. This is 
as it should be, to our way of 
thinking. If certain men continue 
to be at the bottom of the list in 
each and every contest, and their 
sales records show that they are 
poor producers and that the vol- 
ume of business they do produce 
is not in keeping with the cost 
limits set, then we are going to 
replace them just as soon as we 
possibly can. 


Our Plan for a Contest 


For your information, we are 
staging an unusual sales contest 
effective March 14, and I know 
that every man in the organiza- 
tion will do his level best to take 
an active part. The contest will 
last for a period of four weeks and 
ends April 11. April 12 we hold 
our annual sales conference and 
the opening night has been set 
aside to celebrate the successful 
close of the campaign. At this 
banquet we will have a large bul- 
letin board showing the standing 
of every man in the organization. 


It is true that there can only be 
one at the top, and naturally no 
one wants to be at the bottom. 
However, to overcome any feeling 
of embarrassment, a quota has 
been set for each and every man. 
These quotas are fair and equit- 
able and are in keeping with the 
possibilities in each territory. 


However, a territory that may 
not be a great producer requires 
the same high grade man power if 
not better, than the other. There 
is no reason why the man in a 
poor producing territory should be 
penalized and to give him an 
cpportunity, his quota varies 
somewhat from the others. The 
point I am trying to bring out is 
that if every man who takes an 
active part in this campaign does 
his proportionate share, they may 
all be tied for first place. 


That is the reason why I don’t 
believe in the “Mystery Sales Con- 
test” idea. Let’s show every man 
his standing. If he is a poor pro- 
ducer and has a high selling cost, 
let’s turn him out and get some- 
body to replace him. 


EAD by more Milwau- 


kee and Wisconsin 
people than any other 


publications in the world. 


\ 


i(Everyday 
Pa! 


Milwaukee 


Now/ 


The Sun-Maid Raisin 
People Wrote This Ad! 


66 ETAIL bakers and grocers 
in all parts of Milwaukee 
are featuring and selling raisin 
bread, where a year ago this 
delicious fruit loaf was almost a 
novelty. The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal alone has carried the burden 
of telling the story of Sun- 
Maid Raisin Bread, and, as a re- 
sult, sales in this territory have 
shown a tremendous increase in 
the year just past.” 


—From a letter received by The Journal from 
the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Association. 


The Milwaukee 


OURNAL 


FIRST- by Merit 
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The Receiver Comments on the Mass 
Production Mania 


Why Shrewd Sales Managers Are Beginning to Think More 
About Sales Control and Less About Sales Promotion 


SHOWED my friend, the re- 
| cave: the article by Harry R. 

Wellman in the January 10 
issue of “Sales Management,” en- 
titled “The Fourth Great Period 
of Selling.” He glanced at the 
opening paragraph, and _ looked 
doubtful. “Another glorification 
of advertising?” he queried. 

“Read on, Macduff,” I told him. 
“This is no bedtime story book 
about the little princess and the 
good fairy.” Whereupon he ven- 
tured further, and finished the 
article. 

“T’d call that pretty sound doc- 
trine,’ he opined, “although I 
doubt if changing conditions have 
as much to do with it as the 
writer thinks. Principles haven’t 
changed any, and business men 
are simply waking up to the fact 
that a mere increase in the volume 
of sales is not in itself a panacea 
for business success. It is just as 
dangerous to sell too much as it 
is to sell too little—and some- 
times it is more so. Only of late 
years it has been difficult to get 
that perfectly obvious fact over. 


Diminishing Returns 


“Generally speaking, I should 
say that American business men, 
and manufacturers especially, have 
been indulging in a grand old 
spree with the bottle labeled ‘mass 
production.’ Encouraged by the 
conspicuous example of a number 
of concerns that were able to make 
successive reductions in prices due 
to increased volume of produc- 
tion, they have assumed that more 
volume was all there was to it. 
They have gone galloping down 
the road in a cloud of dust after 
the tail light of Henry Ford, with- 
out stopping to think that there is 
a point beyond which even Henry 
cannot take an additional order 
and make a profit on it. And 
Henry is wise enough to know it, 


By John P. Wilder 


whether he tells the world about 
it or not. 


“The great trouble is, as I see 
it, that business men have gotten 
themselves into the frame of mind 
where they believe that their main 
object in life is to break records. 
The sales manager knows that he 
will get his if he shows an in- 
crease in sales over a year ago, and 
it is seldom up to him to worry 
whether he secures a correspond- 
ing increase in net profits. He 
gets patted on the back all over 
the place if he swamps the factory 
with orders that can’t be filled ex- 
cept at excessive production costs, 
and every new high-water mark is 
a new record hung up to be 
beaten. 


Control Rather than Promotion 


“The same idea spreads all down 
the line, to the newest cub in the 
sales department. If this year’s 
January sales fall behind the rec- 
ord of last January, it is a disgrace 
that must be wiped out by ‘send- 
ing February over with a bang.’ 
Sales quotas are jacked up on the 
basis of all sorts of statistics, rang- 
ing from the price the farmer 
would have received for his wheat 
if he hadn’t sold it last December, 
to the average investment in apart- 
ment houses occupied by negroes; 
but it is mighty seldom that any- 
body pays much attention to the 
most important statistics of all— 
the volume of business the plant 
can most profitably and most com- 
fortably produce. 


“Now what your friend Well- 
man is talking about in con- 
nection with advertising really 
amounts to the same thing. Con- 
ditions are gradually forcing busi- 
ness men to stop regarding mere 
sales promotion as the be-all and 
the end-all of their existence, and 
to turn their attention rather to 
the subject of sales control. The 
term ‘sales management’ is rapidly 
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ceasing to mean simply the func- 


tion of driving a crew of men to 
do more work than they did last 
year, and is coming to mean the 
ability to sélect business that will 
earn net profits for the company’s 
stockholders. 

“More and more, I think, that is 
going to be the test. It has got to 
be. The time is going to come 
when a sales manager will write, 
‘I want $20,000 less business out 
of your territory next year, and I 
want it divided thus and so.’ In- 
stead of telling his salesmen to 
smash that quota all to smither- 
eens in honor of vice-president 
Simpkins, who is expected home 
from Europe, he will tell them 
that the business earned seven per 
cent net a year ago and in order to 
equal that record they will have 
to cut down the size of their or- 
ders for the time being. Sales 
quotas will be based upon the re- 
quirements of the business, and it 
will be just as much of a disgrace 
for a salesman to exceed his quota 
as to fall short of it. 


Advertising Must Change Also 


“The technique of sales-boost- 
ing, in other words, is pretty thor- 
oughly understood; but, the tech- 
nique of sales-control—which is a 
quite different thing—has had 
very little attention, comparatively 
speaking. Yet in my humble opin- 
ion that is what is going to become 
more and more necessary as time 
goes on.” 


“What about advertising in that 


scheme of things?’ I wanted to 
know. 


The receiver slid the paper belly 
band very carefully over the busi- 
ness end of a fresh panatella, and 
made much ado over fishing his 
cigar-cutter from a pants pocket. 

“Ask me an easy one,” he said 
at length. “However, as you have 
jockeyed me into the role of a 
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prophet and the son of a prophet, 
I may as well go on. Bear in 
mind, though, that this is only one 
man’s opinion, and a man mainly 
sees the seamy side of business 
problems at that. 

“In the first place, I have no 
serious doubt but that business 
men will succeed in adapting ad- 
vertising to fit new requirements 
as they arise. Advertising ought 
to be, and will be, I think, one of 
the most powerful factors in ac- 
complishing this sales control that 
we are talking about. But before 
that happens, the advertising busi- 
ness, or industry, or whatever you 
call it, is quite likely to undergo 
some material changes. 


Business Must Show Profits 


“Just what changes, I don’t pro- 
fess to know. Nobody knows, as 
a matter of fact. But I do believe 
that they are a good deal more 
imminent than most of the breth- 
ren suspect. Also, they are likely 
to be radical, and probably pain- 
ful. As it happens, I had lunch 
the other day with one of the 
attorneys for the original com- 
plainants before the Federal Trade 
Commission in the matter of the 
agents’ association, and from what 
he tells me of the temperature of 
the commission I didn’t judge it to 
be a situation that could be dis- 
missed with a shrug and a sniff. 


“Irrespective of that, however, 
you can put this in your pipe and 
smoke it: that business men are 
growing somewhat weary of being 
told that they must have faith in 
advertising, and that it is a mani- 
festation of original sin to doubt 
or question the divine revelation. 
It is beginning to make them 
slightly ill to see the halo so con- 
sistently painted around the brow 
of advertising. They are begin- 
ning to question the validity of all 
this patent-medicine propaganda 
which broadcasts the successes 
and carefully suppresses the fail- 
ures. They are beginning to won- 
der whether, after all, the spend- 
ing of a million a year for adver- 
tising entitles a concern to a pat- 
ent of nobility, irrespective of the 
balance sheet. 

“That feeling is a good deal 
more general than you perhaps 
may think, and it indicates, in my 
opinion, that the soul-butter-and- 
hogwash school of advertising 
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thought is rapidly approaching the 
evening horizon. It will not be 
widely mourned. 

“Not long ago I attended a 
meeting of the creditors of a con- 
cern that had been advertising all 
over the map, and among them 
was a representative of the agency 
that had assisted them. We had a 
few words on the subject, at the 
close of which he gave me a pity- 
ing look and said, more in sorrow 
than in anger, that I ‘didn’t be- 
lieve in advertising.’ ‘Most cer- 
tainly I don’t,’ I told him, ‘any 
more than I believe in Brussels 
sprouts or in wearing rubbers. I 
use those things when I want 
them, and when I don’t—I don't. 


There may be some high moral 
principle involved, but I haven’t 
discovered it up to date.’ 

“That little incident may per- 
haps serve as an illustration. Ad- 
vertising as a means to an end is 
safe enough, and there are enough 
sober, industrious and _ sincere 
practitioners of the art to make 
the adaptation necessary. Adver- 
tising as preached by the evangel- 
ical gentlemen, however, is an- 
other matter, entirely, and if 
events move, as I think they are 
going to, you will see quite a few 
changes in the line-up before you 
retire to play golf on your in- 
come.” 


Thirty-two New Accounts 
from Forty-five Calls 


RAVELING in a specially 
built demonstration auto- 
mobile, a salesman for E. C. 
Atkins & Company, saw manufac- 
turers of Indianapolis, recently 
opened thirty-two new accounts 
out of the first forty-five calls. As 
is well known, the Atkins people 
have a wide distribution. They 
are one of the three leading saw 
manufacturers of the world, and in 
lumber districts especially, Atkins 
saws are standard. So opening 
thirty-two new accounts out of 
forty-five calls appears to be 
somewhat of an achievement. 
The truck is equipped with two 
motion picture projectors, an alum- 
inum screen and a lighting plant 
run by the motor of the truck. It 
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travels from town to town in the 
lumber districts of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, taking the story of At- 
kins saws in “movie” form direct 
to the men in the woods, as well 
as to the dealers and their clerks. 

The outfit is manned by an op- 
erator and a specialist in demon- 
strating cross-cut saws. When the 
truck reaches a mill community or 
a woods operation, it is stopped 
and a group of men gathered to- 
gether to witness the demonstra- 
tion and the picture on saw mak- 


ing. 


The picture has been named, 
“The Meteor” and is the story of 
the birth and development of the 
Cross-cut saw. 


Look at Your Sales Maps! 


ARE YOU 
NEGLECTING YOUR 
NEXT-DOOR MARKET? 


If your product has widespread distribution in the cities— 


Your goods are within less than over-night delivery of a 
big rich market that many advertisers have not cultivated 
to one-tenth of its possibilities for them. 


Look at your own distribution maps. Retailers in smallest 
towns are well inside 15 to 25-cent telephone calls of 
your branches, jobbers or wholesalers. 


These retailers can get shipments as quickly as retailers in 
the suburbs or even the outlying districts of your biggest 
city market. 


All these dealers need, in America’s Big Small Town of 
20,000,000 is a concentration of your advertising on their 
trade, to make this big market yours. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE is the dominant 
medium of Small Town America. 1,650,539 net paid 
circulation INHOMES. 103,120 Merchant Subscribers. 


If you need more information than your maps show, ask us. 


®HQUSEHOLD 


Advertising Headquarters TOPEKA, KANSAS Eastern Office 
608 South Dearborn Street Arthur Capper 120 West 42nd Street 
Chicago, Ill. Publisher New York, N. Y. 
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The character of 
advertising coun- 
sel can never be 
higher than the 
caliber of the men 
who serve you. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor « Newspaper « Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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What the Eastern Farmer Reads 


By Edward Ewing Pratt 


Manager, Marketing Division, Frank Seaman, Incorporated; Former 
Head of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


We are well aware of the fact that an investigation can be made to prove almost anything the 
investigators want to prove. And furthermore, we sometimes doubt whether an investigation 
of such a small group as 1133 farm families out of a total of 6,440,000 in the country will 
prove a great deal. But nevertheless, we are printing this report of an investigation recently 
made in eleven states east of the Mississippi. No attempt is made to interpret the figures or 
the facts. You can form your own conclusions and write your own moral — if there is any. 


HE questions in the accom- 

panying box, and a host of 

related questions are con- 
tinually being asked, but the an- 
swers are few and far between. Of 
course, many people have many 
thoughts on the subject with more 
or less basis of fact. Many think 
that their thoughts have some 
basis in fact, but in truth the real 
facts on the situation are difficult 
to obtain and there are very few 
real data. 

All of us know a farmer or two 
—perhaps many years ago we 
lived on a farm—and in planning 
sales and advertising campaigns it 
is quite natural that we should 
think of these individual farmers 
and picture them as being typical 
of the group of fifty million, al- 
though common sense tells us that 
such reasoning is unsafe. 


The Basis of the Survey 


One of our clients recently de- 
cided to get some first hand infor- 
mation on the farm situation, and 
he has given me permission to 
reproduce, for the benefit of other 
advertisers, some of the more im- 
portant results. 


This survey was restricted to 
eleven northern and eastern states. 
The results, therefore, should not 
be looked upon as applicable to the 
entire country, but as applicable 
only to the states in which data 
were collected. The investigators 
who were sent out on the job were 
the manufacturer’s salesmen who 
were most familiar with each ter- 
ritory. Some twenty-five men con- 
tributed to the final total. Each 
man was carefully instructed on 
the following points: 

1. To select farm families living 
at least five miles from a town or 
city. 


How can we best reach 
the farmer? 


Can we reach the farm- 
er’s wife through the farm 
periodicals? 


How much duplication is 
there among media reach- 
ing the farmer? 


Do the small town 
newspapers reach _ the 
“dirt” farmer? 

To what extent do the 
metropolitan newspapers 
circulate in the rural dis- 
tricts? 


2. To fill out each questionnaire 
personally, and not to permit any- 
one else to do it. 


3. To refrain carefully from in- 


dicating that he was_ identified 
with the manufacturer, his em- 
ployer. 


A careful editing of the ques- 
tionnaires indicates, by various in- 
ternal checks, that these instruc- 
tions were followed. It also indi- 
cates that the information collec- 
ted was practically free from bias 
or prejudice. Any questionnaires 
which were incompletely filled out, 
or were apparently inaccurately 
filled out, were eliminated from 
the final results. A total of 1,133 
questionnaires were received that 
were completely filled out and ap- 
parently accurately and carefully 
prepared. These questionnaires 
were distributed among the fol- 
lowing eleven states: 


Comnedtiedt 024 8G ORIG) .ccscesies 153 
ie ee 189 Pennsylvania ..21+ 
Massachusetts .. 54 Vermont ....... 33 
New Jersey .... 27 Virginia ....... 53 
New York ..... 161 West Virginia... 68 
North Carolina. 88 Other states.... 5 
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Out of this group of 1,133 farm 
families, 895 were subscribers to 
farm periodicals—238 families, or 
21 per cent of the entire group, did 
not subscribe to any farm period- 
ical. Inthe states from which the 
largest numbers of questionnaires 
were secured, the proportion of 
families subscribing and not sub- 
scribing to farm periodicals was as 
follows: 


Proportion Proportion 


Subscribing to Not Subscrib- 


State— Farm ing to Farm 
Periodicals Periodicals 

Connecticut ......... 83.0% 17.0% 
IRIEN EN se wacaad aed 73.5% 26.5% 
NG Weel 2.6 cc6.d 92.5% 7.5% 
North Carolina...... 65.9% 34.1% 
CHINE 6 dadtncwwaeadus 88.9% 11.1% 
Pennsylvania ....... 70.1% 29.9% 


It is also interesting to note that 
the 895 families that were sub- 
scribers to farm periodicals actu- 
ally subscribed to a total of 1,666 
farm periodicals, and that there- 
fore the average number of sub- 
scriptions per subscribing family 
was 1.89. 


Does the Farmer’s Wife Read? 


The largest number of farm 
periodicals subscribed to by any of 
these families was six. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the num- 
ber of farm periodicals subscribed 
to by this group of farm families. 
It was found that: 


1 or .1% subscribed to 6 publications 
12 or 1.3% subscribed to 5 publications 
50 or 5.6% subscribed to 4 publications 
131 or 14.6% subscribed to 3 publications 
306 or 34.2% subscribed to 2 publications 
395 or 44.0% subscribed to 1 publication 


The question as to whether or 
not the farmer’s wife reads the 
farm periodicals was asked in so 
many words. The endeavor was 
made by the investigators to find 
out, before answering “yes” or 
“no” on this question, whether the 
farmer’s wife actually reads these 
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Courtesy Atlas Educational Film Oo. 
Seventy per cent of farmers’ wives 


farm journals carefully enough to 

see and appreciate the advertise- 

ments. Out of the 895 subscrib- 

ing families, it was found that: 

635 or 70.9% of the farmers’ wives actu- 
ally read the farm publica- 
tions with a _ considerable 
degree of care. 

132 or 14.7% read them occasionally. 

75 or 8.4% did not read them. 

Out of the total group of 1,133 
families, therefore—and, by add- 
ing those who subscribe to no 
farm periodical, and those families 
where the wife does not read the 
farm periodicals—we find that 313 
families, or 29.4 per cent of the 
farmers’ wives are not reached 
through the farm periodicals, On 
the other hand, it is obvious that 
approximately 67.7 per cent either 
read farm publications regularly 
or occasionally, and can, therefore, 
be reached through these media.* 


The publications read by farm- 
ers have been divided, for the pur- 
poses of this survey, into three 
groups—the national farm publica- 
tions, sectional farm publications, 
and state farm publications. 


The reader interest in the na- 
tional farm publications checks up 
fairly accurately with the sectional 
distribution of their circulations as 
shown in the A. B. C. statements. 
Out of a total of 1,133 question- 
naires received, 690 of the farm 
families read one or more of seven 
leading national farm publications 
—Farm Journal, Successful Farm- 
ing, Farm and Home, Country 


*A few families did not reply fully to this 
question, and therefore the total is not 100%. 
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claim to read farm papers carefully 


Gentleman, Farm and Fireside, 
Farmer’s Wife, and Farm Life. 
(There are several other national 
farm publications of merit, but 
their circulations are most heavily 
concentrated in the Middle West 
and South West. Since this inves- 
tigation was made in Eastern and 
East North Central states, the cir- 
culations shown for these maga- 
zines were scattering.) 

Four sectional farm _ publica- 
tions—New England Homestead, 
Progressive Farmer, Dairyman’s 
League News’ and_ Southern 
Planter had 188 subscribers among 
the 1,133 families. 


Eight leading state farm publi- 
cations—National Stockman and 
Farmer, Indiana Farmer’s Guide, 
Rural New Yorker, Pennsylvania 
Farmer, American Agriculturist, 
Ohio Farmer, Prairie Farmer, and 
Hoosier Farmer—were read by 637 
farmers. 

Sectional and state farm period- 
icals should be judged upon their 
showing in the particular states 
they cater to instead of the entire 
group of families covered in the 
survey. On this basis, some of the 
state papers make a remarkably 
good showing. In Indiana, for 
example, out of 139 subscribing 
families, eighty-six were found to 
be subscribers to the Indiana 
Farmer's Guide. This showed 
apparently that approximately 62 
per cent of the Indiana farmers 
subscribed to this publication. 

Out of 143 subscribing families 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Vermont, eighty-one subscribed to 
the New England Homestead. 
This is a coverage of 57 per cent. 

One of the most interesting re- 
sults of the survey is a picture of 
the influence which newspapers 
have in farm families. In the 
analysis, the newspapers were di- 
vided into three groups, the metro- 
politan, the semi-metropolitan and 
the local papers. In the first 
group were put the papers in 
cities like New York, Cleveland, 

(Continued on page 416) 


What Papers and Magazines Are 
Read by Farmers? 
Total for 13  Proportion* 
Number Subscribe to— States in in Each 
Each Group Group 
Farm Periodical, Metropolitan, Semi-Metropolitan 

BUNA NON, i525 cP a svcoscy s oesiner bee wy sae aee OSs 4 AV 
Farm Periodical, Metropolitan and Semi-Metro- 

BME oes os oss oye yarns inte Saw RII NE E Ae 24 2.2% 
Farm Periodical, Metropolitan and Local.......... 46 4.2% 
Farm Periodical, Stmi-Metropolitan and Local..... 57 5.3% 
Farm Periodical and Local Paper..............+:. 143 13.4% 
Farm Periodical and Semi-Metropolitan........... 267 24.6% 
Farm Periodical and Metropolitan................ 276 25.4% 
PON ONE WIE occas ciessieceencusenatanea 99 9.1% 
I Eos bc sevkecakenenees ueaebenn 90 8.3% 
Semi-Metropolitan only ...........scccccccceeees 51 4.8% 
PE ions vicweveskcungn vereaeeakens 31 2.8% 

AGtGlOUDSLTEDE ES o6cd.xd:ocomcidienciieoiaw etwas 1,088 100.0% 
Subscribe to neither Farm Periodical nor 
IN OMB DADET — 50 a ss cin iourobasisa steenietere nie ials 45 
Total number of questionnaires received.... 1,133 
*Percentages are based on the number of subscribers. 
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How a Salesman’s Sweetheart is 
Appealed To in a Sales Contest 


‘Let the Home Folks In On the Contest, if You Want the 
Salesmen to Work Harder,” Says Experienced Sales Manager 


By an Old Sales Manager 


ES, Sir! If you want your sales- 

men to show some real speed in a 

sales contest just let the home folks 

in on it, by making the prize some- 
thing that will add beauty to the home— 
something that every woman will be proud 
to show off to the neighbors. Give a prize 
that can be pointed to with pride after the 
contest is over and forgotten. You can't 
do this with money prizes. You know 
that money prizes often cause jealousy and 
the money is soon dissipated and the re- 
sults lost. 


Every live sales manager knows that 
properly planned sales contests stimulate 
salesmen more than any other kind of a 
drive, especially so if the prizes are worth 
striving for. 


Many sales organizations are faced with 
the “can’t-be-done” attitude of their sales- 
men. Some salesmen seem to feel that 
they are imposed upon when the sales 
manager asks them to open up new sales 
outlets, call on new prospects, or to go 
into some out-of-the-way town to make a 
sale. This is especially true of the older 
salesmen, who have covered their territory 
for eight or ten years and “know all there 
is to know about their territory.” A sales 
contest, however, often makes these “know- 
it-all-type” step out of the beaten path. 


mother, or his sweetheart why he let the 
other fellow beat him to the prize, than 
it is to explain to his boss. The boss is 
on the firing line and he knows why the 
salesman failed, but the “home folks” can’t 
understand, especially when they have 
their heart set on the prize. 


Found the Answer Among 
Women 


Before I ever select a prize for a sales 
contest I always ask a dozen women what 
they would buy for their home, provided 
they had a certain amount of money to 
spend as they wish. 

After an elimination of several differ- 
ent things for the home, I found that 
women were more interested in beautiful 
table silver than any other one item. It 
seemed to me that every woman wants 
more table silver than she has. Nearly 
every woman can use an entire set of 
beautiful silver. 


I soon discovered that the answer to 
my problem was a set of beautiful silver 
table ware. The more elaborate, the 
better. The next step was to simply tell 
the salesmen’s wives, mothers and sweet- 
hearts about the contest. 
Then my plan would be 
complete, for I would have 


Contest Opens Up New 
Territory 


The right kind of a sales con- 
test will often induce salesmen 
to sell a larger range of products 
to customers. I have often asked 
a salesman why he did not sell 
Jones our entire line of eleven 
articles instead of three, when 
Smith in the same type of town 
and doing the same amount of 
business carries all eleven. Invar- 
iably the answer would be that 
Jones had always carried only 
three for the past five years and 
he knew his market. But I have 
seen him sell Jones the entire line 
of eleven articles when he was 
stimulated with a prize that the 
“home folks” wanted. The thing 
is that the salesman would have to 
account to the “home folks” for 
not getting in on the distribution 
of prizes. 

Driving, cajoling, threatening, 
even firing men occasionally have 
never accomplished the same re- 
sults that urging from the “home 
folks” have accomplished. It’s 
really more difficult for a sales- 
man to explain to his wife, his 


Plate. 


a powerful ally on my side to urge my 
salesmen to greater sales. In other words, 
I would let the “home folks” do the 
driving. 

And then I found that I didn’t have 
such a new idea after all, for the Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd., Niagara Falls, New York, 
had developed a sales contest plan called 
the “Sweetheart Contest” with all the 
details worked out. 


The prizes for the Sweetheart Contest 
consist of three prizes. The first a very 
beautiful Silvermaid Cabinet containing a 
complete set of the famous Heirloom Plate 
silver. This cabinet will enhance the 
beauty of any home. The silver is of the 
highest quality, the kind that is found in 
the show rooms of the finest jewelers 
throughout the country. 

The second prize and the third prize 
are also sets of Heirloom Plate silver 
encased in smaller size Silvermaid chests. 
While these prizes contain a _ smaller 
amount of pieces of silverware they are 
prizes that are well worth any salesman's 
efforts, and of course eliminate any chance 


of jealousy among those who did not win 
the first prize. 


Details for Contest All Worked 
Out 


Most contests fall down because the 
plans and details of working out 


Mahogany, Silvermaid Cabinet, holds either a 
234 or a 160 piece set of the famous Heirloom 
Note serving tray is an integral part 


of cabinet. 


the contest are not worked out in 
advance. The wonderful things 
about the Sweetheart Contest is 
the fact that the sales manager 
does not need to direct a single 
detail of the contest, for the whole 
thing is delivered intact—letters 
and bulletins to salesmen announc- 
ing the contest—follow-up material 
to be used during the contest— 
literature for the salesmen to take 
home and show the “home folks.” 


Of course the big idea back of 
the Sweetheart Contest is to get 
the salesmen to show the prizes 
to their wives, mothers and sweet- 
hearts—and once the “home folks” 
see the prizes the sales manager 
will have a driving force on the 
salesman that will spur him on 
during the period of the contest. 


The results of this Sweetheart 
Contest are amazing. Any sales 
manager who wants a real stimu- 
lating contest, with the plans and 
details all worked out, completely 
developed and “ready-to-run” can 
get the intimate details of the 
Sweetheart Contest from Mr. 
George Hotte, General Sales Man- 
ager of Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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Jobbers Overlook Half the Prospects 
But Letters Reach Them All 


Letter Campaign Over Jobbers’ Signatures Unearths Big 
Volume of Business Salesmen Are Too Busy to Go After 


oe HE mail sales campaign 

we have adopted to co- 

operate with our jobbers 
has been accepted by every jobber 
to whom it has been offered, has 
given us greater coverage, helped 
the jobber to get more thorough 
coverage, and kept the jobbers’ 
salesmen more keenly interested,” 
said R. M, Gattshall of the Repub- 
lic Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in telling how they 
had “sold” the jobber to the trade. 
“And simply on a percentage basis 
of the more calls made, the more 
business secured, the jobber’s vol- 
ume has been boosted and our in- 
creased sales are reflected in his 
prosperity. 

“We found it to be a pretty well 
established fact that buyers do not 
commence to buy until after they 
have been called upon four times 
or more. It also had been pretty 
clearly shown that approximately 
50 per cent of the possible pros- 
pects in a salesman’s territory had 
never been called upon, and that 
about 25 per cent of those who had 
been called upon once were not 
called upon twice. 


Selling the Jobber an Idea 


“Assuming these facts to be 
true, we were anxious to develop 
some plan which would make the 
jobber’s salesman more interested 
in his work, and reduce the per- 
centage of prospects not called 
upon. So we began a search for 
the reason why the jobber was in 
business. After several months’ 
investigation we sent out a letter 
to all of the jobbers in the coun- 
try telling them what we thought 
were the important reasons back 
of their existence and tying it up 
with the sales policy we had 
adopted. 

“In this letter we suggested that 
the chief reason for a jobber’s ex- 
istence was the service he ren- 
dered; that he carried a diversified 
stock adapted to the community in 
which he was located; that the 


jobber acted as a clearing house 
for dealers and consumers; that 
he saved the dealer and consumer 
rent on space, insurance, deprecia- 
tion, payroll expense, and helped 
them in countless other ways. 
“Then we suggested that if all 
of these things were true, was it 
not the duty of the jobber to let 
his trade know how, why and 
where he was saving them money 
and worry, pointing out that our 
investigation proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that these sell- 
ing points had been overlooked. 


Securing Jobber Cooperation 


“In the closing paragraph of 
the letter we suggested, ‘If a ready 
made plan were presented to you 
whereby you might tell your 
trade, your prospects and your 
salesmen of your _ functioning 
powers, would you take advantage 
of it if a manufacturer helped 
stand the expense?’ 

“Many replies were received in 
response to this letter,” continued 
Mr. Gattshall. 


“Naturally, if the jobber does 
not talk the points mentioned in 
our original letter to his salesmen, 
then the salesmen do not mention 
them to the trade, and by failing 
to bring these to the trade’s atten- 
tion, he loses much business that 
might otherwise come to him. Our 
service idea was to take care of 
this for the jobber. 


“We asked the jobber to give us 
a list of his prospective trade. To 
this list the Republic Rubber 
Company addresses a letter which 
talks about the jobber only and 
talks about him in his capacity as 
is outlined in the letter we sent to 
the jobbers themselves. We do not 
mention Republic merchandise. 

“Following this letter one is 
sent out by the jobber himself to 
the same list of prospects empha- 
sizing the points already made by 
us, which at the same time brings 
into the picture the jobber’s sales- 
man by mentioning his name. The 
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effect of this is to increase the 
salesman’s interest because having 
seen his name mentioned, he feels 
that his house is backing him up. 

“Immediately following this let- 
ter the salesman sends one to the 
same list of prospects over his own 
signature, and the thought back of 
this is that every man is interested 
in the thing he is personally doing 
and so the salesman, by taking 
part in this program, should be 
decidedly more interested in see- 
ing the prospect. 

“After the initial letter has been 
sent out, a program extending 
over several months is outlined, in 
each instance three letters on each 
subject being sent out, one by our 
company, one by the jobber, and 
one by the salesman, all talking 
about the same thing. Each of 
the points mentioned in the orig- 
inal letter dealing with the job- 
ber’s functions are touched upon. 


How Prospects Were Worked 


“Take the letter dealing with 
floor space: We send out this 
letter: 


‘What is your floor space worth a foot? 

‘Many times your stock is ordered to 
fit the space you have, often you would 
have larger quarters were it not for the 
rent, the heat and the light. The (job- 
ber’s name) solve that problem for you 
because they warehouse material pur- 
chased with your requirements in mind. 
This saves you rent, saves you heat and 
light bills, and they give you excellent 
service. That service becomes better 
when it is encouraged. Direct factory 
competition strangles that service. You 
need the (jobber’s name)—and they need 
your support.’ 


“Then the jobber comes to bat 
with this letter: 


‘We offer as the chief reason for being 
in business the service we render. 


‘Knowing full well the necessity of pro- 
viding sufficient stock of various kinds of 
merchandise needed to supply you when 
you called upon us, we had to provide the 
floor space first. Empty space means 
expense only—space loaded with material 
for which there is no demand is expense 
only. But space filled with high class 
merchandise means service. That is the 
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reason why we carry such lines as Tower 
Steam Hose. 


‘Don’t forget that brand until you have 
seen Mr. Smith. Ask him what he knows 
about it.’ 

“Here the first mention of a Re- 
public product is made, but it is 
tied up with a service the jobber 
can render and the chances are a 
hundred to one that the dealer will 
remember the name much longer. 
At least we have found it true. 


The Salesman’s Letters 


“But when he gets another let- 
ter, this time from the jobber’s 
salesman, he is sure to think about 
it. Here is what he says to Mr. 
Prospect: 

‘I_ don’t know anything about the cost 
of handling goods, but I do know the dif- 
ference of the expression on the boss’s face 
when I bring in the orders and when I 
don’t, and I know it’s a lot more pleasant 


and profitable for me when I get the busi- 
ness. 


‘That’s the reason I took time to find 
out whether Tower Steam Hose is any 
good or not. I’m not afraid to recommend 
it to you because of what I learned.’ 


“The jobber’s salesman sends 
the prospect short letters touching 
upon the service and the merchan- 
dise. In one of the jobber letters, 
emphasizing the need of quick 
service in critical times, 


after the first three letters had 
gone out, he asked permission to 


‘increase the list to cover a terri- 


tory of forty-eight counties. 

“Commenting on the results, he 
said he had received all kinds of 
replies, and the salesmen have 
found that the accruing benefits 
were marked. It has not only in- 
creased his sales to an unusual ex- 
tent but has brought about a closer 
relationship between the trade, his 
salesmen, and the house. The Re- 
public Rubber Company is profit- 
ing because it is in the path of the 
progress, and the entire plan is 
based upon its merchandise. So 
long as our volume increases, we 
have no objection to the increase 
in other lines, and above all else 
we are getting over the idea that 
our policy is right and we are 
standing behind it. 

“The effect upon our own rep- 
resentatives has been interesting. 
It has made their work so much 
easier that they boost the service 
we offer in every possible way. I 
have just received a letter from the 
salesman who covers the Middle 
West and in a conference with one 
of the large jobbers at St. Louis 
last week, this salesman presented 


the plan to the jobber and seven 
of his salesmen. 

“The jobber himself was a little 
doubtful as to how his men would 
look upon a campaign of this kind, 
but after it had been explained, the 
seven salesmen insisted that it be 
adopted, and as a result we will 
receive from one to two thousand 
additional prospect names. 


Campaigns Prove Successful 


“Since inaugurating this mail 
sales plan, we have offered it to 
several hundred jobbers and in not 
one instance have they refused to 
accept it, but have become insist- 
ent that it be followed up. We do 
the work of preparing the letters 
and bear a part of the expense of 
mailing; the jobber does the mail- 
ing of the letters sent out by him- 
self and his salesmen. It has in- 
creased labor for us, but it is a 
campaign well worth while, as evi- 
denced by a letter just received 
from a well known southern job- 
ber: 


‘We enclose herewith our order and it 
is interesting to note that this is a direct 
result of the circularization you are doing 
through us. We are pleased with this 
demonstration, for this is an initial order 
for us for anything in our line from this 

large buyer in the territory.’ 


the possibility of a leaky 

flange is suggested. 
“The jobber’s 

man’s letter says: 


sales- 


‘I had to laugh over the last 
one the house sent you—I mean 
about the leaky flange, remem- 
ber? 

‘I think if you had Invader 
Red Sheet in that flange you 
wouldn’t have a leak, and the 
boys could sleep.’ 


“This program of letter 


How calendars were used to supply 
the missing link in the advertising cam- 
paign of the DeLaval Cream Separator 
Company, Alpha Portland Cement Com- 
pany, and others, is explained by S. Rol- 
and Hall in the March 21 “Better Sales 
Literature” section. 


Other effective and unusual pieces of 
sales literature which Mr. Hall comments 
upon in this issue are: 


Six lithographed folders that are selling 


“The order he refers to 
came after only one letter 
had been mailed out and 
the returns will pay for 
eight months of steady 
publicity. The rest will 
be velvet.” 

After we had adopted 
the marketing policy de- 
scribed in a recent issue 
of “Sales Management,” 
we found it necessary to 


service was not submit- 
ted to any jobber until 
the latter part of Septem- 
ber, 1924, and in every 
instance where it has 
been submitted to a job- 
ber, it has been accepted. 
One jobber decided to 
put it on in his own home 
town only, and furnished 
a list of two hundred 
prospects, fifty each for 
four salesmen. After the 
first letter had gone out 
he asked permission to 
increase his list to three 
additional towns, and 
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corks for the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany. 

“Fashions of the Hour,” of Marshall 
Field & Company, with a discussion of 
the large catalogue versus the special 
bulletin in advertising. 

“The Globe-Democrat Plan of Securing 
Window Displays in St. Louis for Ad- 
vertised Products’—a newspaper pro- 
motion booklet. 

“Eight Decades of Progress,” an elabo- 
rate piece of institutional advertising 
sent out by the Cunard Steamship 
Line. 


Business envelopes from the Beckett 
Paper Company. 
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do something to clinch 
the jobber cooperation, 
and this letter campaign 
is the result. The com- 
bination of an out and out 
jobber selling policy, and 
the letters to interest the 
trade, has lifted the com- 
pany out of a rut verging 
on bankruptcy to a posi- 
tion better than it has 
ever occupied before. 
Sales have increased at a 
lower cost to us, our out- 
lets are loyal, and we are 
strongly intrenched in 
our markets all over the 
country. 


YOUR GOOD NAME 


An open letter to a manufacturer whose 
advertising fails to use his priceless asset. 


A good name,” said Solomon, “is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.” 


Solomon was right. A good name is a great asset, a greater asset than 
riches at the expense of the good name, because—and hete we part com- 
pany with Sol—a good name is not an alternative to great riches, but 
instead a sure means to securing them. 


You, of course, realize that your good name is an asset, but do you realize 
that your advertising does not reflect your prestige, as it can and should; 
that advertising may be made to reflect any quality of any business? Sales 
are increased when with the ordinary advertising of an ordinary house is 
mixed the prestige of a really great business name. 


You have gone into advertising with the wrong foot first, incognito, dis- — 
guised, masquerading as the common, plebeian business you’ are not, instead 
of the fine old aristocratic house that you are. Your good name has not 
been lost, but it is not being used. It has been laid on the shelf where it 
does you no good. 


That is why we want to talk with you. We would like to make your 
advertising reveal those things which make you what you are, your long 
and creditable history, your standards, your service and your character, as 
well as the goods you make, and by skilful and restrained use of the 
ingredients of advertising—copy, words, pictures, type and white space— 
express to the multitude what you are to the few who have always known you, 


CALKINS e& HOLDEN, iwc. 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Have you accurately 
gauged your sales- 
possibilities in the 
great Oil Industry? 


SIDE from strictly Oil Industry 
equipment companies, few manu- 


facturers realize the breadth and bulk ~ 


of the Oil Industry’s purchases. 


Many a sales manager is spending 
time, effort, energy and money freely 


to develop markets of far smaller an- © 


nual consumption and giving the Oil 
Industry scant attention, chasing nick- 


els when he might be gathering dimes. 
A single oil-company —and not one 


of the largest—in a single year testifies » 
to purchases totalling $13,000,000 and 4 
covering 20,000 items, an average ex- | 
penditure per item of $650. The .aver- 4 
age per purchase order issued is $206. 7 
Very pleasant business to secure. This ~ 
is just one of the many thousands in this 


—a— 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


A picture tour through the oil industry is given in - 
the margins of these two pages 
1. Fire scene 11. Compressor plant (interior) 
2. Newspaper ad. 
3. Magazine ad. 
4. Solid train of tank cars. 
5, Refinery view 
6. Construction camp tents 
7. Digging pipe line 
8. Company store : 
9. Warehouse scene trucks 19. 
10. Refinery view 20. 


Billboard ©’ . 
Refinery view . 


7, 1925 
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industry whose equipment and supply 
purchases alone run into a billion 
dollars a year. 


Let “N. P.N.” pilot you 


into this giant market 
“N. P. N.”— National Petroleum News— 


mecneT yj aa at weekly newspaper of this industry and essential 
® Gasol ee tool of its executives, is organized to do more 
k el ' than simply sell advertising space to reach 
a 


& oil men. 

aa ° Part of its definitely assumed responsibility 
24 ma is to give the individual manufacturer who is 
interested in selling to the oil industry exact 
data as to his market, specific counsel as to 
sales-methods and sales-policies and helpful 
guidance aimed to make a co-ordinated sales 
and advertising program for oil industry busi- 
ness unquestionably profitable. 


This service is rendered through all five of 
our Offices listed below. A letter, telegram or 
phone call to any one of them will start the 
good work. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
812 Huron Road ’ CLEVELAND 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA . 608 Bank of Commerce Building 
NEW YORK .. ‘ : ‘ 2 . 342 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO . A ; . 360 North Michigan Avenue 
HOUSTON, TEXAS - F 2 ; 608 West Building 


Member: A. B. C.— Member: A. B. P. 
—_———- 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Giant Industry means Giant Consumption of every 
item required in its operations 


21. Typical power plant 29. Machine shop 
22. Company restaurant 30. Street scene boom town 
23. Tank farm 31. Office building, Magnolia. 
24, Filling station, fancy 32. Jobbers office building 
‘25. Wharf scene, tanks 

_ + 26. Large office scene 

. » 27, High fence around plant 

28. Steel building in erection 
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Photos courtesy Commonwealth Edison Co. 


Man power is a big problem in the electrical construction field and any sales manager who can offer tools or machinery 
that cuts down pay rolls will find a ready market 


The Engineer Does the Buying in 
the Electrical Field 


Office Men Can Safely Be Ignored Say Salesmen Who 
Specialize in Selling to the Public Utility Companies 


ITHIN the past few 

\) \) weeks the sales manager 

for one of the large ma- 
chine tool manufacturers of the 
country was given a lesson in sell- 
ing that he will remember to his 
dying day—and, incidentally, it 
has revolutionized his methods of 
working a big market. 

His company had experienced a 
marked success in selling a small 
lathe to industrial organizations. 
Some way, some how, he con- 
ceived the idea that the operating 
departments ‘of power companies 
were large users of machine tools. 
Without further ado he packed a 
bag and started to visit them. For- 
tunately for the expense account 
of his company, he met the right 
man.early in his trip, the chief 
engineer of a power company. 

He began an enthusiastic de- 
scription of the lathe, and told how 


valuable industrial concerns had 
found it. Finally the chief engi- 
neer stopped him. “My dear sir, 
388 


if there is a power company in the 
country that can use such a ma- 
chine as you have told me about, 
I’ll buy you the best hat in town.” 


And with that he gave the sales 
executive this advice. “Instead of 
coming to us with a fine line of 
chatter about what this thing has 
done for others, why didn’t you 
find out first whether or not we 
could use it; if so, how, and what 
it would mean to us in dollars and 
cents to adopt it? 


“Instead of forcing us to hunt 
for ways and means to adapt a 
new product, that should be the 
province of the manufacturer, and 
when he comes to us, it should be 
with concrete facts and not guess 
work.” 


Contrasted with this sales exec- 
utive’s experience is that of J. E. 
Risk, of the Hydroil Corporation 
of Lebanon, Indiana. An eastern 
manufacturer had furnished the 
power companies of the country a 
small number of machines that 
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separated the dirt and sediment 
from the oil used for lubrication. 
It was just a refined sort of cream 
separator, but it did the work. 

Risk had been manufacturing 
cream separators too, but when he 
found the power companies will- 
ing to buy a separator to cleanse 
the oil they used, he made a study 
of their problems and adapted his 
product to meet their needs. It 
meant several slight changes in 
the construction of his machine, 
but when he went to the chief 
engineers and superintendents of 
distribution and operation, he had 
definite facts to talk about. 

When he found himself profit- 
ing by the work in this direction, 
he went a step further and studied 
the distribution system and found 
a use for his product there. Trans- 
formers are used on the high ten- 
sion lines traversing the country 
and the oil in these transformers 
has to measure up to certain 
standards. Risk placed an oil 
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separator on an automobile truck, 
arranged it so that a hose connec- 
tion to the oil container of the 
transformer would make it unnec- 
essary for a lineman to drain it off 
and pour it back. He took a su- 
perintendent of distribution on a 
test trip, showed him how the new 
contrivance simplified this ticklish 
job, and as a result created a new 
outlet for his product. 

“The secret of selling the power 
companies of. the country lies in 
approaching the right man and 
selling him on the adaptability of 
your product,” said a manufactur- 
er’s representative, who has had 
marked success in doing this. 


Varied and Numerous Problems 


“Practically every organization 
is a different problem because of 
the variety of departments they 
operate. As a general rule the man 
to sell is the head of the depart- 
ment who will use the product, and 
he, in turn, will specify to the pur- 
chasing agent what is to be pur- 
chased.” 


An interesting example of this 
was cited in the experience of a 
salesman in introducing to the 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago the value of a trench 
digging machine. The Common- 
wealth Edison Company has to 
lay a great deal of underground 
cable. The usual practice has been 
to borrow a trenching machine 
from some construction company 
or municipality, and pay rental for 
its use. They might 


Special clothing and tools are needed 
for thousands of linemen who work 
on high tension lines 


enough trenching to warrant the 
investment. When he received this 
answer he started in selling. “Cer- 
tainly you don’t want to buy a 
machine just for digging the 
ditches,” he said, “but how about 
your post holes? The machine I 
want you to invest in will dig a 
hole eighteen inches in diameter, 
nine feet deep, for you in much 
less time than a crew of laborers, 
and then, it will help you set the 
poles.” 

“Show me,” was the comment 
of the construction man, and the 


have a_ stretch of 
only one hundred 
feet of trench to dig 
and had not been 
sold on the idea 
of investing several 
hundred dollars in a 
special machine to 
do this sort of work. 
A laboring crew or 
a borrowed machine 
did it just as well. 
This salesman 
went to the superin- 
tendent of construc- 
tion and suggested 
the addition of a 
trench digger to his 
equipment. He knew 
that the answer 
would be a refusal 
based upon the fact 
that they did not do 


No, this picture isn’t upside down; it just shows how the big public 
utility companies dump a car of coal instead of shoveling it 
out by hand. Selling labor-saving machinery to the public 
utility field is an engineering as well as a sales job 
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salesman did. He demonstrated 
how the digger could be adapted 
to do all of these things and facil- 
itate other work that occasionally 
had to be done in the construction 
of a power line. 

As a result, trench digging 
machines are a part of the Edison 
Company’s_ construction equip- 
ment and this salesman has 
opened a new market for his prod- 
uct. Based on the fact that there 
are several hundred large power 
companies in the country spending 
two and three hundred millions of 
dollars every year for construction 
and development alone, the value 


of the market cannot be over- 
looked. 


Is Your Product Adaptable? 


Not only are these companies 
constantly on the lookout for labor 
saving machinery that will lead to 
greater economies in production of 
power, but they welcome sugges- 
tions as to how methods and 
machinery that have proved their 
worth in industrial concerns may 
be adapted to their own problems. 


The sales manager for The 
Esterline Company of Indianapo- 
lis sensed this feeling on the part 
of operating executives, and car- 
ried on tests to establish the value 
of his product in their field. In- 
dustrial executives have long rec- 
ognized the importance of having 
in their offices instruments to tell 
how production in the factory is 


progressing. Pyrometers are to be 


found in the super- 
intendent’s office in 
foundries telling the 
temperature of the 
furnaces; and other 
measuring devices 
tell how efficiently 
machine tools are 
operating. This sales 
manager decided 
that a superintend- 
ent of distribution, 
a general manager, 
or other executive 
of a power company 
would like to know 
at a glance just how 
the equipment and 


organization under 
his direction was 
operating. 


Tests proved that 
a meter such as The 
Esterline Company 
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manufactured could be attached 
to dynamos and generators in 
the power house, and he started 
selling the idea to operating exec- 
utives. The market has been there 
for a long time; certainly the 
executives of the central stations 
could not be expected to tell him 
that they wanted these meters in 
their offices, but when he sold the 
first man, he had the whole field 
at his feet. 


There is one outstanding char- 
acteristic about the power market 
that a sales executive cannot 
afford to overlook, according to 
those familiar with its buying 
habits. That is the tendency oi 
the buyers to stick to certain 
established products. The power 
companies and central station op- 
erators are members of national 
associations which act as clearing 
houses for information relative to 
the industry as a whole. Opera- 
tors from the Pacific Coast meet 
with operators from the South, the 
East and Central sections and 
exchange experiences. The meth- 
ods of each are discussed pro and 
con and recommendations made 
on a basis of results that in many 
instances are accepted as standard 
by all. To get a product ac- 
cepted as standard means travel- 
ing on velvet for years to come. 


Who Should Be Sold? 


One question that many sales 
executives are prone to ask is, 
“Who is the right man to sell in 
the power field?” and the answer 
is, “It depends upon the organiza- 
tion, but in nine cases out of ten, 
sell the superintendent of con- 
struction, distribution, the chief 
engineer, or general manager. He 
will tell the purchasing agent what 
to buy, and when and where. In 
many operating companies large 
purchases must be authorized by 
a board, but here it is the financial 
investment that receives chief con- 
sideration rather than the material 
to be ordered.” 

“In the purchasing of ordinary 
maintenance material,” said one 
man familiar with the power mar- 
ket, “the purchasing agent is the 
last word, but his orders are 
placed only after requisitions are 
received from the store keepers. 
When equipment for new con- 
struction or distribution is speci- 
fied, the chief engineer or head of 
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the department places the requisi- 
tion and says, ‘First choice would 
be the X product; if for any reason 
it is not available, we would pre- 
fer the Y product, and if neither 
of these two is satisfactory, we 
can use the Z product.’ He gives 
the purchasing agent three aven- 
ues, but the buyer cannot buy any 
unknown ‘product; one of the 
three mentioned must be pur- 
chased.” 

Because of this, it has been 
pretty well established that when 
a product is once accepted as suit- 
able for the market, orders come 
in without question for years and 
years. One unusual example of 
this is in the distribution system 
of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. 


One Company’s Experience 


Years ago they adopted as 
standard a certain type of trans- 
former and purchased a large 
quantity to be used in new con- 
struction work. Since then meth- 
ods, loads, and operating condi- 
tions have changed. The old trans- 
former is no longer standard, in 
fact, it is practically obsolete, but 
year after year, the manufacturer 
must make up numbers of them to 
supply the replacement require- 
ments. To make a_ wholesale 
change over the whole system 
would require hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in new equipment 
as well as a radical change in the 
power house arrangements, so the 
use of obsolete equipment is an 
economy that will probably con- 
tinue for years. 

That many manufacturers have 
long neglected this market, or have 
not made a study of their own 
products as applied to it, is well 
illustrated by the manner in which 
the International Creosoting Con- 
struction Company of Galveston, 
Texas, broke the ice. 

In producing lumber, ties, and 
building material of various kinds, 
they found that each year they 
were leaving untouched a large 
amount of southern pine logs from 
eight to fourteen inches in diam- 
eter that were just a by-product. 
E. E. Boehne, general sales man- 
ager, started to find a market for 
this by-product, and his investiga- 
tions disclosed that central sta- 
tions purchased an enormous 
amount of wooden poles. 
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Southern pine is known for its 
softness, and had long been re- 
garded as inferior to northern 
hardwoods for pole usage. Boehne 
had a number of these logs treated 
by the process used for other ma- 
terial and interested central sta- 
tion operators in tests. The tests 
were successful and instead of a 
by-product, this department of the 
business has developed into one of 
their major activities. 

A glove manufacturer in Ohio 
appreciated the fact that central 
stations purchase special gloves 
for their linemen, as well as spe- 
cial clothing to protect them from 
high tension current, and set out 
to manufacture a glove that would 
meet their exacting requirements. 
He learned that just a rubber 
glove wouldn’t do. It had to have 
a certain tensile strength to resist 
the wear; it had to withstand tests 
of current up to ten and fifteen 
thousand volts, giving a maximum 
of safety to the workers. But 
when he had produced a glove of 
this type he had little difficulty in 
selling the construction and dis- 
tribution executives. 


Should Have Specialized Salesmen 


A manufacturer of cranes in 
Cleveland noticed the trouble a 
group of laborers on a power line 
was having in setting a _ pole. 
“How easy it would be if they had 
a movable crane to help,” he said, 
and a few weeks later went to one 
of the large Cleveland companies 
and showed the chief engineer a 
picture of a small crane mounted 
on an automobile truck. 

He had arranged the crane so it 
could be used in the construction 
of new lines for erecting poles, had 
placed a boom with a small exca- 
vating bucket for trench digging 
on the crane. With but little effort 
he succeeded in getting a trial 
order. His equipment now is used 
by dozens of central station opera- 
tors, and the market is barely 
scratched. 

“The best way to sell us,” said 
an executive of one company inter- 
viewed by the writer, “is to have 
specialized men tell us what they 
have, and keep in constant touch 
with the men who are responsible 
for the production of the power we 
have to sell. Just tell us how we 
can use your product.” 
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IT HAVE been asked repeatedly what kind of a magazine 
The Macfadden Organization will publish to interest car 
owners. Those who have seen the editorial layout are highly 


enthusiastic about it. 


DANTE SAID— 


“Give light and people will find their 
own way.” 


We are holding a spotlight for you. 


“Your Car” starts with the May issue, 
on sale April 20th. 


These facts about ““Your Car” are wor- 
thy of your earnest attention. 


Editorially it will have a definite and 
entirely different appeal to the car 
owner. 


Starting with at least 100,000 it is 
destined to grow and grow! 


Macfadden Publications have 50,000 
different retail outlets—newsstands. 


We are getting in touch with a mil- 
lion car owners for subscriptions. 


We are sending copies to 15,000 good 
dealers with a brand new plan to get 
them to subscribe in bulk for their 
car owner customers—and the best 
dealers will! 


Alexander Johnston, for several years 
editor of Motor, is our Editor—he has 
done much for the automotive indus- 
try. With Macfadden he will do more 
—for he will interest and serve the 
car owner in a unique way. Many 
advertisers will take advantage of 
this service. 


E. C. W. 


My hat is off to Macfadden—six 
years ago he had one magazine with 
a circulation of 170,000—today he is 
distributing over five million maga- 
zines each month and “Your Car” 
will be his twelfth. 


O one can tell where “Your Car” 

will go in circulation. Advertisers 
in the May issue are sure to buy on a 
rising market. Right now we are ac- 
cepting orders for one year at present 
rates—$480 a page for twelve pages— 
$600 for a single page and smaller space 
proportionately. 


“Your Car’ has personality. From the 
attractive four-color cover—through 
the romance, fact and fiction pages— 
the rotogravure section—the editorial 
dummy will appeal to you—a letter or 
wire will bring the dummy to your 
desk or reserve a page. 


Advertising forms close March 2oth. 


— 


Director of Advertising 
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This Letter Plan Plugs Holes in Our 
Jobbers’ Stocks 


Keeping Track of Jobbers’ Stocks Between Visits of 
Salesmen Saves Many Orders That Would Be Lost 


By Kenneth G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. B. Skinner Co., Chicago 


S manufacturers of pipe re- 
A ictus for stopping 
leaks in pipe and pipe joints 
—we have built up a very nice dis- 
tributing system. In this line of 
business, there is but one step be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
user, and this intermediary is not 
called a “dealer” but a “jobber.” 
So in using the term “jobber” it is 
important that his function be 
understood. 

Some 600 jobbers from Califor- 
nia to Maine and from Calgary to 
Miami, carry our line in stock. It 
is extremely important that these 
jobbers’ stocks be kept up to the 
minute for this reason—when a 
power plant or office building dis- 
covers a pipe leak and a clamp is 
requisitioned, they want it imme- 
diately. It is not a question of 
days but of minutes. It is almost 
as much of an emergency as a fire. 


A Timely Reminder Letter 


The reader can imagine that a 
refrigeration plant discovering a 
leak in an ammonia line is in no 
mood to wait for a jobber to send 
to Chicago for a repair clamp. 
Unless the engineer can get it in 
fifteen minutes, more or less, he 
very likely will be forced to close 
down his plant. This is just an 
illustration of the element of urg- 
ency that makes it so necessary 
for a jobber’s stock to be complete 
with every size of clamp from one- 
half inch to eight-inch at all times. 


So we have developed a method 
that, in some measure, enables us 
to keep track of the jobbers’ 
stocks. It is very important to the 
jobber that we do so; he has some 
10,000 items in stock and is quite 
likely to forget some one of our 
many sizes of clamps in the rush 
of his daily business. An incom- 
plete supply of our clamps means 
loss of business to us both. On 
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the other hand, if we know that 
his stock is complete, we can refer 
inquiries to him, confident that 
they will be taken care of and 
orders filled promptly. 


As an aid to maintaining watch- 
fulness over the jobbers’ stocks, 
we find that we have both general 
and specific information. The gen- 
eral information incites us to pre- 
ventative measures, the specific to 
corrective methods. Under gen- 
eral information, let us say that 
there is a certain seasonableness to 
our line. 


A Typical Letter 


We know that at certain seasons 
of the year the demand for our 
pipe repair increases, For instance, 
experience has shown us that prac- 
tically all jobbers are likely to get 
low on 1%-inch pipe repairs dur- 
ing the summer months of July 
and August. 


The reason is that refrigeration 
plants are running full blast dur- 
ing these hot months and cannot 
afford to shut down a minute to 
fix pipe leaks brought on by 
twenty-four-hour-a-day operation, 
and, finding in our clamps an in- 
stant permanent repair, they use 
them in large numbers. Here is 
something that we can deal with 
in a preventative type of letter— 
advising the jobber of the coming 
demand and asking him to check 
up carefully his 14-inch and two- 
inch sizes so that he may have a 
full stock on hand when hot 
weather arrives. 


Then, again, there is a letter 
which we send out to jobbers in 
the northern states about Novem- 
ber 15, warning them of the cold 
weather rush, and _beseeching 
them to get their stock in shape 
so that they will have a full assort- 
ment when the first freeze-up oc- 
curs. We are usually brief. The 
following letter is an example: 
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Johnson Engineering Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


December 1 we get a rush of telegrams 
and special delivery orders for the smaller 
sizes of Emergency Pipe Clamps. The 
first real freeze-up causes innumerable 
pipe breaks and leaks; heating plants 
thrown into full operation, reveal a great 
many more. 


This is just a little warning so that 
you may look over your stock of Emer- 
gency Pipe Clamps and fill in such popu- 
lar sizes as %-inch, 1-inch and 14-inch, 
before the cold weather rush begins. 
Thirty per cent of our jobbers heeded this 
warning last year and got replenishment 
orders in ahead of the first cold snap. 

Emergency Pipe Clamps are always 
wanted quickly—their sale depends upon 
your stocks being complete. 


Yours very truly, 
M. B. SKINNER CO. 


Weare in the habit also of send- 
ing out a short reminder letter 
after the long inventory period, 
calling attention to depleted stocks 
which naturally follow the six 
weeks of relaxed buying that usu- 
ally precede January 1. 


Keeping Tab on Stocks 


So much for letters which try to 
prevent the jobber from running 
out of our material. Let us turn 
to our specific information and 
talk of how it is used to keep track 
of the actual size of the jobber’s 
stock—what items he has, what 
sizes he is low on, and what he is 
out of entirely. 


We have two sources of specific 
information: our salesmen and our 
pick-up orders. We have instruc- 
ted our salesmen to use every 
means in their power to inspect 
jobbers’ stocks as they go around 
their territory. It has taken time 
to create a habit among the job- 
bers of letting Skinner salesmen 
see their stock. We have had to 
show them that it was to their 
advantage to do so. It so happens 
that some of the articles which we 
manufacture are equipped with 
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Tennessee mountains are funnels of trade into 4 dominating sales centers. 
for this territory. is a liability.—To rent them on the “‘drive-it-yourself” plan is an asset. Use rail 
to these 4 towns, drive a 50 mile radius, and you cover Tennessee—adequately, economically. 


To own sales cars 


Moving Sales Mountains inTennessee 
By Saunders “Asset” Mile Plan 


Unrestricted use of the automobile in selling is a vital factor 
in high distributing costs. 


Quite apart from “soft” executive policies and salesmen’s 
abuses, physical conditions often make it impractical to drag a 
company car from one end of a state to another. 


Tennessee, for instance, outside of Memphis, is a barren 
sales mountain to many executives. Yet its fertile valleys pour 
rivers of gold—from mine, forest, and field—into four substan- 
tial sales centers. 


By renting Saunders System sales cars on the “Drive-It- 
Yourself” Plan, out of these four cities your man can cover 
Tennessee, northern Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and 
eastern Arkansas. He uses the automobile only when it is an 
“asset.” Working in a radius of fifty miles, he is never more than 
a few hours from the Saunders System Station, where he dis- 
cards the car for rail, and arrives refreshed and with planned 
routes at the next sales center. 


With cheap rail rates, this combined service nets you the 
lowest possible traveling expense and preserves the real advan- 
tages of motorized selling. 


This service is available at some sixty different branches in 
eighteen states. Both gear-shift and Ford Coupes, Sedans and 
Touring Cars are rented on a mileage basis. Each salesman 
drives privately a clean, new, splendid-running car with stand- 
ard insurance protecting you against liability, fire, theft, colli- 
sion and property damage above $15.00. 


May we send you our manual ‘‘Answers to Questions, ’’ detail- 
ing other features of Saunders Drive -It-Yourself System? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 


212 Saunders Bldg. 


Executive Offices: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Traveler’s 
Identification Cards 


eliminate red tape. Accredited in- 
stantly at Saunders System Stations 
in 50 cities. Send for your personal 
card and one tor each salesman. 


a. A National ie 


Institution 


Branches of Saunders System 
in the following cities: 


Akron 

Atlanta (2) 
Baltimore 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Birmingham (3) 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Chattanooga (2) 
Cincinnati (3) 
Cleveland 
Colorado Springs 


Lincoln 
Louisville (2) 
Memphis 
Milwaukee (2) 
Mobile 

Mcline 
Montgomery (2) 
Nashville (2) 
NewAlbany,Ind. 
Oklahoma City 


Columbus (3) Omaha (2) 
Council Bluffs Peoria 
Davenport Pueblo 
Dayton Richmond 
Denver Rockford 

Des Moines Rock Island 
Detroit Sheboygan 
Evansville Springfield, III. 
Galesburg Springfield, O. 


Houston St. Joseph, Mo. 
Indianapolis (2) Tulsa 

Kansas City (2) Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Knoxville Washington, D.C.(2) 


Some of Our Customers: 


Palmolive Company 

Swift & Company 

Blue Valley Creamery Co. 
Miller Rubber Company 
Armour & Company 

Tennessee Tissue Mills 

Fuller Brush Company 
Cudahy Company 

American Telegraph & Tele. Co. 


— TE 
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Who is 
this 
Fellow? 


@ He’s a Sportsman—be- 
cause he is young, virile, 
keen, he likes the things 
that take him out of 
doors—he’s a golfer, a 
tennis enthusiast, a trap- 
shooter, a camper, a 
yachtsman. And, because 
his wallet is never flabby, 
his togs and his equip- 
ment are of the best. 


@ And he’s as good a sports- 
man as he is a business man. 
Here are some of his pet 
hobbies: 


Boy’s Work _ Books 
Music Bowling 
Hunting Athletics 
Motoring Fishing 
Radio Boating 
Photography Gardening 
Billiards Baseball 
Swimming Dogs 


Moving Pictures Travel 


He’s a fellow 
worth 
talking to! 


ROTARIAN 


THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 


Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 W. 16th St., New York 


Mid-West Representative 
Howard I. .Shaw 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


rubber gaskets and these, like all 
rubber products, are subject to a 
certain deterioration with age. Our 
salesmen, by a simple test, can de- 
termine age and condition of the 


gasket. If affected, it is replaced, 
no charge. This is a service to the 
jobber. Then there is the return 


evil—very rife in the jobbing field, 
which results in our representa- 
tives’ finding worn, unsightly, or 
unpacked merchandise on_ the 
shelves. 

This merchandise should be sent 
back to the factory and put in sal- 
able condition or replaced. When 
our salesman discovers such ma- 
terial and sees to it that it is sent 
back to us, he is doing the jobber 
a distinct service. Finally, our 
salesmen frankly tell the jobber 
that they want to know how many 
of each size he has in stock so 
that we can safely refer inquiries 
to him, knowing that any size the 
customer may ask for, will be pro- 
duced instantly. He explains the 
element of urgency, which makes 
the demand for Skinner clamps 
depend upon the trade’s knowing 
the jobber’s stock is complete. 


Why We Inspect Stocks 


We claim we have a definite 
service; therefore, when we ask to 


inspect the jobber’s stock and our 
salesmen are seldom refused the 
privilege of so doing. The sales- 
man, when looking over the stock, 
makes a report to us of exactly 
what is on hand and it is entered 
on our records under date of the 
salesman’s call, with the amount 
of material ordered by the jobber 
from the salesman on the occasion 
of his visit added, which gives us 
a complete record of his stock. 
We know from past experience— 
checking back on the sales record 
—just about how long that amount 
of stock will last and, if our sales- 
man does not get around to see 
that particular jobber before the 
time is up, we write the jobber and 
tell him he had better check over 
certain items. 

But most valuable of all, as a 
source of information, is the pick- 
up order. A jobber may have put 
in a complete replenishment of our 
material two weeks ago, but today 
we receive an order from him for 
two 6-inch clamps to go direct to 


a customer in some _ outlying 
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county. We know perfectly well 
that through some trick of fate, he 
has had a run on that size. He is 
out of that size or he would not 
have ordered the two six-inch 
clamps from us, direct. 


We immediately turn to our 
sales record and see how many of 
that size he had when our sales- 
man called, how many he ordered 
at that time, and how long it has 
been. With this information, we 
sit down and write the jobber a 
letter about as follows: 


Gentlemen: 

We were mighty glad to get your order 
No. 7653 for two 6-inch Skinner Pipe 
Joint Clamps, and knowing that your cus- 
tomer must be in a hurry for this material, 
we got it over to the express office within 
two hours after the order came in. Hope 
they hurried it along and that your cus- 
tomer receives the goods promptly. 

By the way, this order would seem to 
indicate that you are out of the 6-inch 
size and, as you have used twelve of this 
size within the last three weeks, it occurs 
to us that you might not only send us a 
stock order to replenish, but also consider 
the possibility of increasing your “maxi- 
mum” on this particular item. 

This is a very popular size and per- 
haps you can carry a few more of them 
to advantage. It certainly would be a 
service to your customers. 


We shall be very much interested in 
your reply. 
Yours very truly, 
M. B. SKINNER CO. 
P.S.: By the way, the 4-inch is also a 


popular size. Could you check up these 
as well? 


Following Pick-Up Orders 


These pick-up orders are a won- 
derful thing. They advise us al- 
most immediately when a jobber 
is out of any given size, and give 
us an opportunity to write to him 
or send a man to see him. 

To sum it up, we keep track of 
the jobbers’ stock through three 
means: 


1. Our sales record (lapse of 
time since last order). 
2. Reports of our salesmen. 


3. Information 
pick-up orders. 


inferred from 


None of these three things is of 
value unless all three are coordin- 
ated and watched. However, it is 
a pleasure to watch them as it 
gives the manufacturer a feeling of 
confidence that in every city in the 
country the jobbers have a full 
assortment of his line in stock and 
can handle business as it ought to 
be handled—promptly. 


——— 
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Advertisers Show Big 
Gain in Earnings 


Business statements for 1924 for 
a number of large companies in 
the United States bring out some 
interesting points in connection 
with the present general trend of 
business. 

One of the outstanding reports 
is that of the Radio Corporation of 
America, which reflects the enor- 
mous growth of that industry dur- 
ing the past year. Gross income 
reached $54,848,131, an increase of 
approximately 108 per cent over 
1923, which, in turn, more than 
doubled the sales of 1922. 

The December 31 cash balance 
of $31,221,000 for the American 
Sugar Refining Company is the 
largest year-end cash holding with 
one exception during the last four- 
teen years. 

United States Rubber Company 
earnings reflected the recovery of 
the automobile industry and re- 
ported a first class year in 1924. 
Final figures have not been given 
out, but the preliminary report 
shows earnings between $3 and $4 
a share for common stock, against 
$2.65 in 1923. 

The National Lead Company 
showed about the same rate of 
earnings for 1924 as for 1923. The 
net for 206,554 common shares 
was $17.38 a share. 

A record breaking year in every 
respect was reported by the 
United Drug Company. The gross 
volume of $70,112,133 represented 
an increase of $2,867,462 over 1923. 
This is an increase of almost $10,- 
000,000 over 1921. Common stock 
earnings were $11.90 a share, 
against $8.39 a share in 1923. 

The A. Nash Company state- 
ment shows a volume of $9,245,- 
429.70 for 1924 against the 1923 
total of $5,958,508.67. It is rather 
interesting to compare these fig- 
ures with those of 1918, when vol- 
ume was only $132,190.20. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company reports a net of $13,268,- 
044, for 1924, against $7,667,944 
for 1923, a gain of almost 100 per 
cent. 

With a single exception, 1924 
was the best year in the history of 
the American Can Company, which 
earned $20.50 a share against 
$19.63 last year. 
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HE BUYER 

doesn’t reg- 
ister a violent 
protest against 
an inconven- 
ient shipping 
box. He simply 
remembers it 
to the shipper’s 

discredit. 


T a time when compe- 
tition is unsleeping— 
when rivals are continu- 
ously battling for the trade 
of your established custom- 
ers, utilizing every known 
inducement of service and 
co-operation—you are 
justified in taking every 
precaution to insure your 
repeat orders. 


His ( ~F# 
job y it | 
is to A, 
help > 
you fee 


Is it a ceaseless drag against the best 
efforts of your men? 


You know your goods are 
right when they leave your 
plant, you know the care 
that has made them so— 
but do you know whether 
they reach the buyer in a 
condition that wins imme- 
diate and enthusiastic re- 
spect? Istheir shipping box 
sufficiently modern, suffi- 
ciently convenient to the 
recipient to increase your 
good will? 


40 factory-trained, labora- 
tory-schooled package-de- 
signing engineers are trav- 
elling 20 states, answering 
just such questions for in- 
terested shippers. More 
than 4,000 firms each year 
avail themselves of this free 
service. Sales-managers 
find this service particular- 
ly helpful. Shall we in- 
struct an H & D Engineer 
to call on you? 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
298 Water Street 


Canadian Address: Toronto: King Street, Subway & Hanna Avenue 


Sandusky, Ohio 


Clip Coupon 


and attach to business 
letterhead. 


The Hinde& Dauch PaperCo. 
298 WaterSt. Sandusky, O. 
I shall be glad to discuss 
packaging with one of 
your Package Engineers. 
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Are Your Salesmen Talking Terms 
or Selling Merchandise? 


Cancellations, Heavy Overhead and Increased Losses Follow 
Sloppy Salesmanship That Permits Buyer to Dictate Own Terms 


NE of my neighbors decided 
():: buy a piano. He is a 

matter-of-fact sort of a 
fellow, so he took $75 and walked 
along what Chicagoans call piano 
row—a section of Wabash Avenue 
south of Madison Street, and 
started 
wanted a moderate priced piano, 
and preferred a certain make 
which is nationally advertised and 
price-maintained. At the second 
store he found one of these pianos. 


The salesman apparently saw 
that my friend’s mind was about 
half made up. Instead of standing 
pat and waiting for the prospect 
to make up his mind, the salesman 
kept chattering. He talked terms. 
He explained how easy it was to 
buy a piano, how payments could 
be deferred, and how liberal his 
company was in case of delayed 
payments. 

“Even if you should keep this 
piano a few months and then de- 
cide you didn’t want it, you could 
let us know and we'd put it back 
on the floor and sell it in a week 
or so for you, probably for $20 or 
$30 less than you paid us,” blithely 
explained the salesman. 


Selling Easy Payments 


“Just how much would I have 
to pay down, and how much a 
month?” my friend finally asked. 

“Well, we’ll make it easy for 
you—what do you say to $25 down 
and $12 a month?” 

Mind you, the prospect had $75 
in his pocket to pay as the first 
installment. He had previously 
told me that he would pay as much 
as $100 down if necessary. Being 
a frugal fellow, the prospect fig- 
ured up the financing charge and 
decided that it was cheaper to pay 
the $25 down and string out the 
payments than it was to pay cash 
and have his money tied up. So 
he paid the $25 and put the other 
$50 back in the bank. 


looking at pianos. He. 


By Will G. Caldwell 


This may or may not be a typi- 
cal incident from the current his- 
tory of installment selling, but it 
is a fact that far too many sales- 
men are talking terms instead of 
merchandise. They are selling 
terms—easy payments, small ini- 
tial payments and leaving the mer- 
chandise to sell itself. Is it good 
business? Is it real salesmanship? 
Isn’t it often better business to sell 
merchandise and shorten terms 
and increase initial payments than 
to sell long terms and small down- 
payments? 


Talk Cash Instead of Credit 


The National Cash Register 
Company thinks it is better to 
shorten the terms, and right now 
they are engaged in a campaign to 
encourage salesmen to trade up on 
the matter of terms and payments. 
In a recent broadside to all sales- 
men the company says, “Shorten 
terms—you need more cash in 
your agency—we need more at 
Dayton.” The broadside goes on 
to say, “Talk cash—let the mer- 
chant ask for terms—cash with 
orders, and short terms prevent 
cancellations.” 


The long term, small payment 
craze has hit many fields, and in 
the opinion of many sales man- 
agers and some bankers it is work- 
ing a hardship on business and the 
public. It is costing too much to 
sell and collect, too much in over- 
head and clerical help, and is in- 
creasing losses and cancellations, 
is the gist of opinions voiced by 
several sales managers with whom 
the writer has consulted recently. 

One insurance man, who has 
been following the line of least 
resistance by taking thirty, sixty 
or ninety-day notes for the initial 
premiums, says that he has discon- 
tinued the practice. “I found that 
it was doubling my work. I had 
to sell the insurance in the first 
place. Then when the notes came 
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due it was necessary to sell it all 
over again. Often I had to permit 
extensions of the notes. In many 
cases the notes were not com- 
pletely paid when the second 
premium came due. In these cases 
it was not unusual to lose the pol- 
icy entirely. I have lost a few 
sales which could have _ been 
pushed over by taking notes, but 
I am losing far less time following 
up collections and re-selling poli- 
cies that prospects want to drop 
when the notes come due.” 

The experience of this insurance 
man is in line with a number of 
other salesmen and sales managers 
who have given the subject some 
thought. They find that a real job 
of selling will command a higher 
first payment, and that many of 
the small first payments are sim- 
ply a result of sloppy selling. 
Often the prospect will actually 
sign an order and place a small 
down payment merely to get rid 
of the salesman, making a mental 
reservation that he will cancel the 
order or refuse delivery. This con- 
dition doubles the salesman’s work 
—it would be better for all con- 
cerned if he took a little more time 
to do a better job of selling in the 
first place. 


Insurance Against Depressions 


On the other hand, if a salesman 
has really put up a workmanlike 
job of selling, the prospect isn’t 
going to balk at a reasonable pay- 
ment; selling the right sort of 
terms—profit-making terms—is as 
much a part of the salesman’s job 
as is the selling of the merchandise 
itself. 


In good times, such as most in- 
dustries are enjoying now, there is 
a tendency to loosen up on terms. 
Often, according to the opinion of 
many sales managers, good times 
are the best times to tighten up 
on credit, for there is always a cer- 
tain number of concerns who 
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become reckless buyers in good 
times and commit themselves far 
beyond what they can carry when 
business tightens up. In the de- 
pression of 1920 it was the vast 
amount of paper which embar- 
rassed many concerns whose credit 
men had loosened up_ because 
money was plentiful. The few 
concerns who saw the 1920 crash 
coming and made a drive to get in 
the cash were able to ride through 
the depression in good shape. At 
the same time they were able to 
extend a helping hand to many 
customers who were temporarily 
embarrassed and who appreciated 
the helpful terms. 


Must Sell Profit-Making Terms 


Give the average salesman an 
inch in the matter of extending 
terms and he will take a mile. 
“What worry of mine is it?” he 
asks himself. “Would they give 
me these terms if they couldn’t 
afford to extend them?” And so 
he goes ahead taking the smallest 
down payments and extending the 
terms as long as he possibly can. 

It is becoming necessary for 
some concerns to penalize sales- 
men who are too liberal in making 
terms. One plan is to hold back 
a greater part of the salesman’s 
commission. Another is to pay a 
small bonus for a certain percent- 
age of cash business, or a certain 
percentage of business where the 
down payments are equal to or 
better than half the entire amount. 


Salesmen must be educated up 
to selling the right sort of terms; 
if they are not checked up occa- 
sionally, your chances for losses, 
cancellations, and a burdensome 
cost of carrying the business will 
increase. In the opinion of many 
financial men and quite a few sales 
managers, now is a good time to 
educate salesmen to sell the right 
kind of terms. There is plenty of 
money in, the country, and it will 
be easier to be more liberal in 
terms at some future date when 
you need sales, than it will be to 
tighten up on terms at a time 
when everybody else is doing the 
same thing. 


The plan of paint manufacturers 
to finance the repainting of houses 
in 100 American cities, owners to 
repay the cost on a part payment 
schedule, has gone into effect. 
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It’s not “how many colors” 
> but “how they are used” 
that counts. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


“CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LABEL on a can of coffee or any other food 

product may be “just a label”—or it may 
prove itself the deciding sales feature. It depends 
entirely upon the quality of the label. How well 
it is designed, the correct use of colors, its eye and 
appetite appeal. By the same token a store-card 
or window display may be just jobs of printing — 
or they can be made to invite sale after sale. 


Labels and cartons are two of many varieties of 
color printing that have helped build up for The 
United States Printing and Lithograph Company 
a reputation for unexcelled color printing and 
lithographic work. Manufacturers of commodities 
of all kinds look to us for unusual labels, beautifully 
lithographed booklets, distinctive calendars—in 
fact, color printing of whatever kind or quantity. 


Let us consult with you regarding your adver- 
tising lithograph color printing requirements. We 
are sure that the quality of our work will meet 
your standards. Our prices appeal to your business 
sense and our performance convinces you of our 
desire to serve. A test order usually makes a per- 
manent friend. No order is too small—none too 
large, to be handled economically and well. Write 
us for further information or let us send our repre- 
sentative to talk things over. 

THE UNITED STATES PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
51 Beach St. 92 North 3rd St. 448 Cross St. 
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When the Wrong Man Has Authority 


to Say No” 


Costly Adventures in Curbing the Sales Manager’s 
and How They Have Been Remedied 


Authority, 


FEW years ago the board 
A of directors of a manufac- 

turing firm in Dayton, 
Ohio, called the general manager 
on the carpet and informed him 
that henceforth he was to keep his 
fingers out of the sales department 
pie. At the same time they in- 
structed the sales manager to “go 
to it” and placed him in full charge 
of sales activities, including adver- 
tising and service. 


It was an unusual thing for a 
board to do but in this instance it 
saved the financial life of the busi- 
ness. Under the direction of an 
aggressive sales manager the busi- 
ness developed until today it is one 
of the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

The general manager who had 
been told to “stay put” was the 
inventor of the product, a compli- 
cated mechanism for use in auto- 
mobiles. Practically all of his 
business life had been confined to 
technical experiments and inven- 
tion. His contact with the busi- 
ness world had been in an engi- 
neering sense only and he re- 
garded the financial success of his 
business as secondary to the me- 
chanical perfection of the product. 


Managers Who Can’t Manage 


On one occasion the engineering 
department of a large motor car 
manufacturer complained of trou- 
ble due to defects in the Dayton 
product. The general manager 
called upon them and after several 
days’ investigation found that the 
trouble was not due alone to de- 
fect in manufacture but also to 
method of installation. 

In the conference that followed, 
this executive was like putty in the 
hands of experienced business men 
seeking adjustments, and agreed 
to all of their demands for change 
in design, agreed to change the in- 
stallations already in use, and 
might, if properly urged, have 
agreed to sign over his rights in 


the invention. His dislike for an 
argument cost his company more 
than $100,000 and led to his re- 
tirement as a customer contact 
man. 


The sales manager, who had 
been little more than a glorified 
office boy and correspondent, soon 
had the situation untangled, and 
when customers found that they 
had a business man to deal with 
instead of an inventive genius, 
their demands for adjustments and 
concessions were _ considerably 
tempered. 


The Division of Authority 


All of which is apropos of the 
question, what authority shall the 
sales manager have and how shall 
he delegate it? If one wants to 
start a miniature war, the best 
way to do it is suggest that the 
sales manager relinquish all voice 
in the direction of advertising, or 
that the sales manager be held re- 
sponsible for every bit of promo- 
tion work that is used. In the first 
instance the sales managers put up 
a howl heard from here to Egypt, 
and the second suggestion brings 
the advertising men to the front 
with a rush. 


When John H. Patterson built 
his cash register organization, he 
divided its activities into three 
major parts, Making, Recording 
and Selling. In charge of each di- 
vision he placed an experienced 
executive and held him responsible 
for results. The general sales 
manager directed every bit of ac- 
tivity that in the slightest touched 
the sales of the organization. This 
included sales promotion, adver- 
tising, employment, recording of 
sales figures and supervision. Pat- 
terson made the general sales man- 
ager a director of the company and 
the field force knew that any ques- 
tion affecting their welfare was sure 
to be discussed by their friend at 
court. As an example of efficient 
sales organization, the N. C. R. is 
outstanding. The 237 sales agents 
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and 1,600 salesmen comprise the 
field force. The territory is di- 
vided into seven divisions accord- 
ing to geographical location, and 
each division in charge of a man- 
ager who reports direct to the gen- 
eral sales manager. 


In investigating how executives 
arrive at the responsibilities to be 
placed on the sales manager, one 
finds a wide diversity of opinion. 
There are a number of prominent 
concerns who feel that the sales 
manager should be concerned only 
with actual sales and not inter- 
ested, except in a general way, in 
advertising, promotion or other 
activities. In such organizations 
the various duties are assigned to 
independent managers with equal 
authority, and the success of the 
plan depends largely upon the de- 
gree of cooperation between the 
personnel of the departments. 


Coordinate Sales and Advertising 


One sales manager, in comment- 
ing on this type of organization, 
said, “The danger lies in the possi- 
bility that a sales campaign may 
be planned without sufficient con- 
sideration given to the advertising 
program planned and arranged for 
—or the advertising manager may 
go ahead with his plans without 
consulting the opinions of the field 
force. Sales promotion plans 
sometimes flivver because a pro- 
motion idea does not fit the par- 
ticular conditions in a territory, 
and the whole thing may be 
likened to several men hunting 
with small caliber rifles, whereas 
one man with a shotgun loaded 
with buckshot could get a lot more 
game.” 


Department managers may be 
at loggerheads and when two 
strong-minded executives tangle 
over a question of policy it is like 
an irresistible force meeting an 
immovable body. Something is 
going to happen and that some- 
thing usually upsets the whole 
scheme of things and sales records 
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sprinkled with zeros are a result. 

An office appliance manufac- 
turer, whose yearly advertising ap- 
propriation runs well into six fig- 
ures, suffered from an attack of 
“srudgitis” between sales manager 
and advertising director that illus- 
trates this situation. For several 
years the appropriation had been 
distributed over a long list of pa- 
pers, and a great variety of media. 
Copy was good, the appeal timely, 
and typography splendid, but the 
sales force was lukewarm and re- 
fused to merchandise it. They had 
suggested time after time that a 
national campaign would be of 
more value to them. The sales 
manager wanted to give the men 
what they asked for but the ad- 
vertising manager insisted on dis- 
regarding these suggestions. 

Finally the president of the or- 
ganization ordered a national cam- 
paign of 14 insertions costing 
approximately $100,000. When the 
news went into the field the men 
were elated; they backed up the 
national campaign, merchandised 
the ads and practically paid for the 
campaign in increased business. 
As a result a new policy was es- 
tablished. The sales force of this 
organization through the general 
sales manager, decide when, how 
and why advertising shall be used 
and there is a more even balance 
of media. 


How Authority is Divided 


In arriving at the amount of re- 
sponsibility to be placed on the 
shoulders of the general sales 
manager and the division of this 
authority, one finds three methods 
in common use: functional, geo- 
graphical and by-product. The 
functional type of organization and 
division of authority is most com- 
mon. It usually is made up of 
sales manager, assistant sales man- 
ager, branch managers, advertising 
manager and other components. 
Authority is delegated according 
to functions and its chief advan- 
tage lies in that specialization is 
possible. As a rule these depart- 
ments operating independently 
eliminate red tape and policies are 
not apt to be changed in the midst 
of a campaign. The only disad- 
vantage is the possibility of lack 
of cooperation between depart- 
ments. 
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In the geographical method, re- 
sponsibility is delegated according 
to territory divisions. Various 
managers and assistants are held 
responsible for the production of 
business in certain sections. The 
North American Accident Insur- 
ance Company’s organization is an 
illustration of this. A vice presi- 
dent is in complete charge of all 
sales activities, advertising and 
promotional work. He has dele- 
gated this to subordinates who are 
responsible for certain sections of 
the country. 


Division by Product 


The outstanding advantage of 
this type of organization is that it 
permits of closer contact between 
the company and the customers. 
The executive in charge of a cer- 
tain territory can uncover hidden 
sales possibilities, build up good 
will and handle complaints in a 
much more intelligent manner than 
if he has to be governed entirely 
by hard and fast policy decisions. 


A number of concerns who sell 
several lines which may be sold to 
different classes of customers, find 
that it expedites work and keeps 
the sales balanced to place sepa- 
rate sales managers in charge of 
each line or separate product and 
all work under the direction of a 
general sales manager. The Lee 
Tire & Rubber Company with gen- 
eral offices in New York and fac- 
tories at Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Youngstown, Ohio, 
find this method effective. 

The general sales manager is lo- 
cated in New York, and he directs 
the sales, advertising and promo- 
tional activities of the entire or- 
ganization. At Conshohocken there 
is a sales manager for the tire and 
tube department, and a manager of 
the repair goods material. In these 
two departments the salesmen 
handle the two lines, but there is a 
separate executive department. 
The mechanical rubber goods de- 
partment is in charge of a sales 
manager located at Youngstown, 
Ohio, and his sales force, home of- 
fice organization and promotional 
department form a unit which 
is entirely separate from the tire 
and repair material sales. 

The disadvantage of this type of 
organization is that it often calls 
for two separate and distinct sales 
forces with additional overhead, 


traveling expense and overlapping 
effort. Where one force is con- | 
trolled by separate sales managers, | }| 
there often develops a division of | 
loyalty and a conflict of authority. | ]| 
Buyers often object to two repre- | }| 
sentatives from the same house | | 
calling on them with different | ]| 

| 

| 


* 
ne reat Music 
There has been a trend in the ; 
past few years of placing the re- 
sponsibility for sales volume en- 
tirely upon the shoulders of the 
sales manager and giving him 
plenty of rope to graze or hang 
himself. The one man business 
institutions are apparently dimin- 
ishing in number, though an out- 
standing example of this is one of 
the large separator companies of 
the country. In talking to an ex- 
ecutive of this company, he said, 
“Delegation of authority — there 


ain’t no such animal in this organi- 
zation. The president of this com- 
pany is the supreme authority and 


everything that goes on has to re- 


e 
ceive his approval. I don’t know | 
whether he has any plans for mov- al | 
ing the business to the celestial 


shores when he dies, but one thing 
sure, if spirit communication is 
ever established, he is going to tell 
us how to run the business when 
he goes on over.” 


is sometimes softly played. 


is in 
Kresge Buys The Fair, 
Chicago Store 


Another big State Street depart- 
ment store changed hands recently | 
it was learned, when announce- 


ment was made of the sale of The 4 8 | 
Fair, one of the largest department Inn azine 
stores in Chicago, to the Kresge 

Department Stores, Inc. 


While not officially announced, 
it is expected that the Kresge store 
on State Street will be consoli- 
dated with the department store. 

Kresge Department Stores, Inc., 
already own two other department 
stores, one in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, and another in Washington, 


a ¢ ELLWOOD TANSEY 
In the past few years The Fair Advertising Manager | 
has been under the management General Offices, 180 N. Wabash Ave. | 


of D. F, Kelley, formerly general ; oe 
manager of Mandel Brothers, an- Chicago, Illinois 
other big State Street department 
store. Mr. Kelley will remain at 
the head of The Fair under its new —s 
ownership, it was announced. 
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HE career of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
has been one of constant development. Its 
aggressive service in the interests of its clients 
has helped them grow, and it has grown with 
them. Its important contributions to advertising success 
have thoroughly established it as a powerful national 
factor. 


Today the facilities of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
are again greatly increased, and its capacity to serve is 
still further magnified and broadened, by a notable 
expansion of its Eastern organization. 


Three men of wide experience and known ability— 
Norman Craig, Alfred K. Higgins and H. Ledyard Towle 
—have come into our Eastern Department. They, with 
J. Kingsley Gould and other members of our Eastern 
staff, will form a New York advertising agency organi- 
zation that is complete in every particular, with all 
facilities for rendering valuable service in every phase 
of advertising and marketing. 


To further aid this purpose, the Eastern office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company is, on February 18th, occupy- 
ing the entire twenty-third floor of the Johns-Manville 
Building on Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York 
City—a position of easy access from Grand Central 
Station, Pennsylvania Station and the New York sub- 
way lines. 


The personnel of the new Eastern organization is eager 
and able to carry the Campbell-Ewald ideals of service 
to Eastern advertisers, and we are backing them with 
all the resources of our national organization. 


President 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


Detroit NewYork Chicago Toronto 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


Aldvertising | 
Well Directed 


rit 
aide 


= 


Bion aie: 


Centrally Located 


Our Eastern offices occupy the entire twenty-third floor 
of the Johns-Manville Building on Madison Avenue 
at 41st Street — conveniently reached by all lines of 
travel to and in New York City. 


who now becomes Eastern Manager for 
Campbell - Ewald, has enjoyed a successful 
advertising and sales experience covering 
fifteen years. He has served, in executive 
capacities, Armour & Company, Fuller 
& Smith and the Aluminum Castings Com- 
pany. He organized, and is still a director 
of, the Light Alloys Company of Paines- 
ville, Ohio. Most recently he has been 
Vice President of Frank Seaman, Inc. 


Bead kth 


the new Manager of Eastern Service for the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, has for fourteen 
years held positions of responsibility with 
Calkins & Holden, Martin V. Kelley Co.,N. 
W. Ayer & Son, the United States Adver- 
tising Corporation, and Frank Seaman, Inc. 


Wy. Kedyerd Jol 


brings to his new position_as Eastern Art 
Director of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
a long and intimate association with fine 
art. He was an art instructor at Columbia 
University, and with the New York City 
and Newark, N. J., Boards of Education. 
He has been an executive of the 

McCann Company and Frank Seaman, Inc. 
His works hang in the permanent collection 
of the Museum of Fine Arts at San Francisco 
and the National Gallery at Washington. 


will continue to serve Eastern clients of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company as he has 
been doing so successfully for the past four 
and a half years. Mr. Gould’s experience 
was obtained with the Detroit office of this 
company; with the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada, L:d., and with Henry Ford & Son. 
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Check-Up Shows Growing Use of 
Better Cars in Sales Work 


A Discussion of Some of the New Trends in 
Policies in the Operation of Salesmen’s Fleets 


E many changes in price, 
style and design of auto- 
mobiles suitable for the 

hard work a salesman must give 
a car, has left many sales man- 
agers in doubt as to what car to 
buy or recommend for their sales- 
men. Even in organizations where 
many cars are used, reports are so 
conflicting it is difficult to deter- 
mine which car really gives the 
best service for salesmen. 

There are so many things to be 
considered and so many different 
ways of computing the value of an 
automobile, that few sales man- 
agers or salesmen have any very 
definite ideas as to which car is 
best. As a matter of fact there 
are a number of good cars, all of 
which have certain points which 
recommend them to salesmen. 


The big difficulty in determin- 
ing the suitability of cars is the 
lack of a standard system of ac- 
counting. Some concerns trade in 
cars every season and get new 
ones. Others run the cars as long 
as the car will hold together and 
run. One sales manager says, “If 
a car will start, it’s good enough 
for our salesmen, considering the 
treatment they have to stand up 
under.” 


This Maxwell model is particularly adapted to carrying bulky sample cases 


The problem of repairs is one 
which baffles many sales man- 
agers. It is well known that too 
liberal a policy of permitting sales- 
men to have repairs made at their 
own discretion is sure to increase 
the cost of operation. On the 
other hand, it is costly to have a 
car laid up while the salesman is 
waiting for authority from his 


house to have needed repairs 
made. The Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company, operating 


Dodge Brothers 


report this car to be popular with salesmen 
SALES MANAGEMENT—MARCH 7, 1925 


hundreds of Ford cars, has set a 
standard policy in the matter of 
repairs. They allow salesmen to 
have repairs made without refer- 
ence to the home office, so long as 
the cost does not exceed $15. 

If the damage is caused by an 
accident which is covered by in- 
surance, the salesmen are privi- 
leged to have repairs made with- 
out reference to the company, so 
long as the cost does not exceed 
$25. 

Salesmen are expected to fur- 
nish itemized vouchers from ga- 
rages showing material and labor 
furnished, and where there is 
exceptional expense, they are ex- 
pected to explain it in connection 
with their account. 

“Doubtless this privilege is 
abused at times,” says W. S. 
Mason, of the Liggett & Myers 
Company, “but where repairs are 
required we could not afford to 
have cars laid up while salesmen 
were writing to us explaining and 
asking for authority to have the 
work done.” 

Other concerns allow salesmen 
a stated amount monthly, which 
is usually divided about sixty-forty 
for current expense and depreci- 
ation—60 per cent for current 
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This Star coupe represents a type of car which has special features that 
make it particularly adaptable to sales work 


expense and 440 per cent for de- 
preciation. This is, of course, only 
in the event that the salesman 
owns the car he uses. 


The St. Louis Sales Managers’ 
Bureau has recently been investi- 
gating the problem of furnishing 
salesmen with automobiles. About 
150 concerns answered question- 
naires. To the question, “Which 
car do you prefer for use in the 
city?” sixty-one favored Fords, 
one Maxwell, nine Chevrolets, 
four Dodges, one Hupmobile, one 
Overland, two Buicks, two Stude- 
bakers, and one a Nash. 


The same question applied to 
country territory brought answers 
as follows: sixty-two Fords, eight 
Dodge coupes, three Chevrolets, 
one Maxwell coupe, and two Over- 
lands. 


For hilly or mountainous terri- 
tories Fords received thirty-one 
votes, five favored Dodge coupes, 
four preferred Chevrolets, while 
Buick, Chandler, Durant, and 
Overland received one vote each. 


There was a vast amount of dif- 
ference in the amount of equip- 
ment furnished on company-owned 
cars. Twenty-nine concerns fur- 
nish hood covers, seven furnish 
seat covers, twenty-four furnish 
windshield wipers, and seventeen 
furnish shock absorbers. 

A number of concerns report 
that it no longer costs more to 
operate salesmen in automobiles 
than to require them to use the 
railroads. This is due to the de- 
creased cost of maintenance oi 
cars, and on the other hand the 
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increased cost of traveling, the de- 
crease in passenger trains, and the 
increased loss of time by salesmen 
who must depend on trains. 


While a comparison of 1925 
prices with those of 1923 shows 
that prices as a whole have in- 
creased, it must be remembered 
that many of these cars have 
added equipment, and _ various 
other improvements which were 
not included on the 1923 models— 
four wheel brakes and _ balloon 
tires, for example. 

There is a growing tendency 
among sales executives to insist 
that their salesmen travel in cars 
that are comfortable, well suited 
to the work, and kept in good con- 
dition. Despite the opinion voiced 
by the sales manager quoted ear- 
lier in this article, there are many 
concerns who refuse permission 
for salesmen to use cars after it 


becomes necessary to visit the 
repair shop often. 

Another tendency that has been 
cropping out for several years is 
the trend towards heavier and 
higher priced cars in the sales de- 
partment. The salesman who must 
travel in a small car must load 
it down with samples. He is 
forced to travel without comfort or 
convenience, Often he can’t carry 
a decent line of samples. But with 
a car that is adapted to sales work 
he can keep his samples clean and 
free from dust, travel in comfort 
and cleanliness. Closed cars are 
taking the place of roadsters in 
many sales fleets, because they 
enable the salesman to travel con- 
stantly without looking like a 
motor-camper in last year’s suit. 

“We will not loan or advance 
money for any salesman to buy a 
four or five passenger car,” writes 
one sales manager. “We _ have 
found that too many salesmen 
form the habit of going into the 
livery business as a side line. Just 
recently we found one of our men 
who drives a four passenger car, 
traveling with three other sales- 
men. When these men hit a vil- 
lage with two or three stores, 
the dealers were forced to listen to 
four salesmen, one after another. 
Often the salesmen stood around 
and listened to the successive sales 
talks. Occasionally they would 
urge one of the group to ‘make it 
snappy’ or to ‘cut it short.’ It is 
probable that each of these four 
men walked away from more busi- 
ness than he sold. So we are in- 
sisting on the use of two-passen- 
ger cars in the sales department.” 


How Automobile Prices Have Changed 
Since 1923 
Factory Price, Factory Price, 

Make of Car Model 1923 1925 

OD ee $865 $1,150 
CHEVTOIEE 6c occciscccecvnes MSIE < eicivicisiccisiaisy ses oiereioten 680 725 
LS arene arene een Business Coupe............: * 980 1,095 
LTT Oc | hh as eee er MRD UIE iene ati o u/ouie oe ae 890 900 
MOG iso's 268 ccs be reece TLS ga a ear 269 360 
RUC iis siser scat PROG BEET ys 2105 dec stevss ceca 995 1,775 
NTR WEIR 5: csscccisa environs CISD COUPE so. sisisis 0's cee 985 995 
PMMA eeu creo goecny oes Frere AMIE Ves. ies ekied Sane eS 1,020 1,095 
OSRIOAGs 0.066 2ccevecwun GDR accion eo weenie 1,185 1,405 
eo ts Rar PRON MNOD 5/25. eicseib sien ncin eines 525 495 
AT Se tite i Giannini Cer a oe re 580 715 
RAMDONO DALE 6 55:4 -scin loin oe CONDE -2-DaBBs« 6:516. 6620100 1,450 1,350 
StUBEDAKET .65 oss cee eee Coupe, Country Club..... 1,225 1,345 
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Have You Discovered 
Wisconsin? 


OYAGES of discovery are still being made into Wisconsin although 285 

\ / years have elapsed since Father Nicolet first navigated the Wisconsin River 
into the heart of the Badger State. Manufacturers, who through lack of 
territorial analysis and investigation have overlooked the profit potentialities of 
the Wisconsin market, are more and more discovering that here is one of the 
most prosperous and stable trading districts on the North American Continent! 


This statement is based on the fact that Wisconsin leads the country in dairy pro- 
duction as well as diversity of manufacturing industries—two outstanding and 
necessary factors in commercial dominance. Nowhere is the balance of in- 
dustrial employment, and of rural stability better maintained than in Wisconsin. 


Full-visioned exploration of the Wisconsin market is best made through the 47 
Wisconsin Daily Newspapers that open the doors to 715,000 prosperous homes 
in this permanent, profitable market. Address, Sec’y,421 Sycamore St., Milwaukee. 
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and the sales manager of a 

branch office of an electric sign 
manufacturer was worried. His 
men had all come in for the day, 
and for the third time that week 
not a single sale had been re- 
ported. There was the usual talk 
about good prospects and so and 
so’s being just about ready to 
close. 

He called his six salesmen into 
his office and said, “I am going to 
buy all you men a dinner tonight 
at my expense. After dinner we 
are going to have a brass tack 
meeting and find out why no 
orders have been turned in this 
week. We'll all starve if this con- 
dition keeps up much longer.” 

The dinner was a good one. But 
there was no “foolishment.” It 
was unlike the ordinary sales 
meeting. There were no record 
breaking achievements to gloat 
over. 

After dinner the sales manager 
took his men back to the office and 
passed around a package of cigar- 
ettes. He was in no mood to fur- 
nish expensive cigars. There were 
no preliminaries. 


[: was Wednesday afternoon 


Prospects that Trail Along 


“Tt seems to me that most of us 
are wasting too much time calling 
on good listeners and poor buyers. 
Now I propose to analyze the 
prospect list of every salesman 
here tonight. Carlson, let me see 
your prospect cards.” 

Carlson fumbled in three pock- 
ets, went and frisked his overcoat 
and brief case and brought out 
six dog-eared, finger-stained cards. 

“Ts this all you have, Carlson?” 
asked the sales manager. Carlson 
admitted that the six cards com- 
prised his total assets so far as 
potential buyers were concerned. 

“Looks as though you’ve been 
nursing them a long time. How 
about this prospect—the cigar 
store; when is this fellow going to 
buy?” 

Carlson admitted he didn’t know 
exactly when the cigar store man 
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Are Your Salesmen Calling On Good 
Listeners or Real Buyers? 


would buy, but he hoped to be 
able to close him “pretty soon.” 
“Now look here, Carlson, I am 
not trying to hurt your feelings or 
accuse you of loafing. But hon- 
estly now, isn’t that cigar store 
man a good scout to call on? Isn’t 
there a nice leather seat in the 
back of his store? Isn’t there al- 
ways a copy of the racing reports 
on file? Isn’t there a dice game 
where you shake for cigars: 
Doesn’t it take about an hour to 
have a real talk with this cigar 
store man, while he stops every 
few minutes to shake dice with 
the garage man from across the 
street, or stops to sell a package 
of Camels every few seconds?” 


Pleasant Places to Call 


“Well, I don’t know,” answered 
Carlson. “I thought he was a 
good prospect and I drop in to talk 
with him occasionally, but I don’t 
think I’ve wasted much time on 
him.” 

“That’s not the idea—I’m not 
criticizing you, Carlson. I’m trying 
to find out how much time you’ve 
spent on this fellow. He won't 
buy much of a sign at best. He 
ought to be sold in two calls if 
you are going to make any profit 
on the deal. You’ve_ probably 
called on him twenty times. You 
have doubtless spent from fifteen 
cents to a half a dollar every time 
you’ve called. And you don’t know 
yet when you'll get the order. I'd 
say pass him up for a while and 
make a cold turkey call every time 
you think of calling on him.” 

The sales manager proceeded 
through Carlson’s list of prospects. 
There was one real and genuine 
prospect in the list. All the others 
were prospects where there was a 
good place to sit down and have 
a chat with the buyer. One was 
a garage, another a theater, and 
another a small hotel. All these 
places were inviting. In each place 
there was a comfortable, warm, 
dry place to stop and rest. All the 
prospects were men who were 
easy to see and easy to chat with. 
Carlson had fallen in the rut of 
nesting on china eggs. 
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Some of the other salesmen had 
a better list of prospects. But all 
of them were old. They had been 
called on too often. The sales 
story had grown stale. There was 
too much time being lost in call- 
backs, and too little effort made 
for quick closing. 


“I want some orders tomorrow,” 
the sales manager said finally. 
“Here’s my suggestion. Each one 
of you pick out the best prospect 
in your list. Go out first thing 
tomorrow morning and determine 
to stay with this prospect until 
you have the order. Then when 
you get the order, make at least 
five cold-turkey calls before you 
come back to this office. If you 
don’t get the order, make ten cold- 
turkey calls before you come back 
to the office. Throw away all 
these old prospects and don’t 
spend another minute on them 
until you make at least one sale.” 

Some of the men couldn’t see 
the idea of throwing away good 
prospect cards. But the sales man- 
ager finally won them over to try- 
ing his idea. He finally convinced 
them that they are calling on good 
listeners—men who listen courte- 
ously but don’t buy. 


Less Visiting, More Selling 


In commenting on the plan, the 
sales manager said that the last 
three days in the week produced 
nine orders—an order and a half 
for each man, when averaged up. 
One man sold three of the orders 
and four men sold one each day 
and the sales manager himself 
closed two orders from prospects 
who had been allowed to hang fire 
for months. 

It is the easiest thing in the 
world to let a bunch of salesmen 
get into the habit of wasting too 
much time on prospects who al- 
ready know your story. But in 
calling on the good natured buyer 
who has plenty of time to listen 
and who agrees with everything 
the salesman says, there is not 
enough incentive for the salesman 
to press hard for the order—and 
the result is a zero on the day's 
sales sheet. 
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February Buying Was Cautious, But Low Stocks 
Everywhere Indicate Good March Business 


While there was no decline in employment, production, or car loadings, February sales were 
in some cases disappointing, due perhaps to belief in some quarters that a boom was at hand. 
However, practically all fundamental industries made progress, particularly steel and iron, 
and the automobile trades. Automobile sales at most shows exceeded expectations. Reports 
from the Mid-West show increased buying of farm implements, and mail order sales were 
better than ten per cent ahead of 1924. Sales were best in Northern Illinois and Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Central Georgia, Florida, Northwest Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Detroit 


District, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Tire production is increasing and _ practic 
ally all tire plants are working at capacity 
with a gratifying volume of orders booked; 
Various tire corporation heads on record as 
preparing for biggest year in history of 
industry. Federal Reserve Board reports 
debits to individual accounts for week of 
February 25 to be $16,096,000, as compared 
with $14,087,000 for the corresponding week 
in 1924. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Bank clearings for February were largest for this month in 
history of city with the exception of February, 1920; totaling 
$247 244,249.24; these figures exceed February, 1924, by more 
than thirty million dollars. Crop values in Georgia showed 
a 11.4 per cent gain in 1924+. Sales managers should not forget 
that in spite of big industrial gains, Georgia is still primarily 
a farm market—75 per cent of its population being rural. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
starts operations in new $3,500,000 plant, 
vhich is expected to employ 1,500 men when 
completed. Almost from the start the pay 
roll will total $2,000,000 annually. The Gold 
Dust Corporation will shortly begin eree 
tion of a $2,000,000 plant in Baltimore. 
United Business Service claims Baltimore 
will show big sales gains in March, and 
urges strong selling pressure for this mar- 
ket, which is said to be in condition to buy 
liberally. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Steel plants, coal and ore mines are booked with orders which 
insure full capacity until June, 1925; rail mills booked to 
capacity with domestic and export orders. Several new sub- 
jivisions are bringing increases in building program. South- 
ern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company plans to spend 
$8,000,000 in next five years in Birmingham, of which $3,000,- 
100 will be spent in 1925. Industrial building continues active, 
although retail sales were disappointing in February due to 
adverse weather conditions. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Employment conditions in Boston show 
little change for February; 197 representa- 
tive manufacturing firms reported that there 
were 31,052 wage earners employed in Jan- 
uary, of which 22,166 were on full time. 
One tood products manutacturer reports 
Boston territory as being from 10 to 20 
per cent ahead of 192+ in sales. Average 
weekly earnings show an increase. First 
eighteen days of February there were build- 
ing permits amounting to $2,014,418; for 
entire month of January the figures were 
$4,101,360. Cotton goods are in irregular 
lemand, buvers hoping for lower prices; 
shoe manufacturing is fairly active, but buy- 
ers are cautious in ordering. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Recent increase in available office space due to several new 
othece buildings, indicates preparation for future expansion, and 
possible lowering of office rental rates. Plastergon Wall Board 
Company is letting contracts for $250,000 plant to replace one 
recently destroved by fire. Federal Reserve Board reports 
show debits to individual accounts for week of February 25 
as $61,466,000, approximately five million dollars ahead of 
same week in 1924. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

February building permits totaled $27,220,- 
450, a gain of more than $8,00U,0U0 over 
February, 1924. Individual residences and 
apartment buildings both showed a healthy 
gain over February, 1924. Iwo leading 
mail order houses show big gains in Feb- 
ruary—Sears-Roebuck sales were $21,032,- 
590, a 17 per cent gain; Montgomery 
Ward's sales were $12,723,423. One large 
printer reports his estimating force swamped 


with work. [llinois Hardware Retailers held 


convention in February and exhibitors reported buying was 
iberal. Marshall Field wholesale reports road sales as greatly 
in excess of last year, and an improvement in collections. Als 
reports a big increase in number of buyers in the Chicago mar- 
ket last two weeks in February. Steel ingot operations in Chi 


cago district are 98 per cent of capacitvy—as high as operations 
vill permit 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales of shoes, auto tires and accessories, lumber and = hard- 
ware reported to be showing some increase over last year; 
mail order clothing manufacturers report considerable increase 
in sales and some increase in employment. There is some 
unemployment, and some manufacturing plants are working 
on short schedules, but as a whole the condition of the Cin- 
cinnati market is good, with an improvement over last: year, 
as is shown by report of Federal Reserve Board for week 


ending February 25; a gain of nearly three million dollars in 


debits to individual accounts is reported, the figures being 
$64,118,000, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Increased operations of the White Motors 
Company necessitates expansions Costing ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, which are being rap 
idly completed. Edward S. Jordan of Jor- 
dan Motor Car Company, predicts 1925 will 
be the biggest year automobile industry has 
ever seen. A prominent bank in its report 
tor February urges expansion and counsels 
its depositors to discount pessimistic reports 
which have been emanating from Cleve 
land; claims that business is sound and that 
reports of dull business are based on expectations of a big 
boom which, of course, is not developing. Metal working 
plants are fairly active, with little change being reported. 
Automobile plants as a whole are working at better than 60 
per cent capacity. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Business in Ohio is reported to be showing a gain of better 
than ten per cent in February over the same month in 1924. 
Columbus is enjoying its share of this increase, as is shown 
by reports of Federal Reserve Board, which indicates an in- 
crease of more than twenty-five per cent in debits to individual 
accounts for week ending February 25, as compared with same 
week in 1924. This is one of the | 

in February by any city. 


argest increases reported 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Building permits so far this year are ahead 
of same period for 1924, the figures for 
January being $2,897,557. Work to. start 
soon on an $800,000 annex to the Adolphus 
Hotel, which will be completed by fall. Iwo 
other hotels, one 18-story and one 16-story, 
are under construction, and permits have 
been issued for a $650.000 building for the 
First Methodist church Retail sales re- 
ported fair to good, with some buying hesi- 
tancy due to lack of rain. Recent rains 
have stimulated farm work and farm buying. Spring. style 
shows by wholesalers brought large number of merchants to 
town whose purchases indicated a tendency to buy more lib- 
erally instead of on the hand-to-mouth policy which has pre- 
vailed. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Automobile dealers in Denver report February sales ahead of 
last year, and a normal stock of used cars on hand. Building 
situation is described by two agencies as “booming.” This 
report is confirmed by the American Lumberman, which reports 
sales of building material as “making a better showing for 
this season of the year than in any previous year in the memory 
of men who started in business as early as the '80’s.” Shortage 
of homes due to growth of city brings big demand for small 
homes, as well as many new apartment buildings. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

Iwenty thousand visitors to conventions 
heid in Des Moines so tar in 1925 have kept 
retail business well ahead of the same 
period fur 1924. Automobile dealers report 
a surprising volume of actual sales at the 
recent show. Bad roads have retarded busi 
ness throughout the state during February. 
Manufacturing towns in lowa are prospe: 
ous, and improved condition of farmers ts 
reflected in settlements made March 1, the 
annual “settlement day.” 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Chevrolet Motor Company has scheduled 40,000 cars for pro 


juction in March and expects to make a 40 per cent increase 
in statts during the next six weeks. February 20 all plants of 
Ford Motor Company began running on a full six day week 
schedule. he Highland Park plant now employs 55,000 men, 
and the River Rouge plant approximately 65,000, This is the 
first time the Ford plants have all been operating on full time 
since early in 1924. In figuring sales quotas for Detroit, it 
is well to remember that Detroit pays $208.58 per capita in 
Federal taxes, whereas Chicago pays $73.41 per capita and 
New York $66.58. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Retail and wholesale trade for February 
reported as “thoroughly satisfactory.” Some 


wholesalers report increase as high as 


tor January and first two weeks 
of February over 1924. Building permits 
for the first seven weeks of 1925 show an 


increase of $432,325 over same period of 


Pats 


per cent 


1924. Sanger Brothers, leading department 
store, is building 8-story building to cost 
$500,000; Ft. Worth Club, a 12-story, $1,- 
900,000 building, and the Methodist Hospital 
to cost $1,000,060, is being completed. Trinity Portland Ce 
ment’s new $1,500,000 plant, to be in operation in 30 days. 
Nation’s Business condition map shows Fort Worth territory 


as “good. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Building is expected to be given an impetus by the Connecticut 
Better Homes exposition which will be held March 20-28. 
Roberts, Steele & Dolan opened a new wholesale grocery house 
March 2—capital, $100,000. Federal Reserve Board reports an 
increase of approximately one million dollars for the last week 
in February, as compared with the same week in 1924. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Building activity in Houston is still increas- 
ing and building material dealers report 
increased sales. Increased acreage of cot- 
ton is expected in Houston district this year. 
The prosperous condition of this market is 


FZ shown by the Federal Reserve Board’s re 
port of debits to individual accounts—last 

“ " year the last week in February the figures 
% were $21,620,000, but in 1925—the same 


week the figures jumped to $33,957,000— 
better than a 50 per cent gain. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


National Biscuit Company bought during February $300,000 
worth of property for expansion of its Indianapolis plant. 
The State Highway Commission plans to spend more than 
$26,000,000 in construction during the next two years. Total 
transactions on Indianapolis Stock Exchange were nearly twice 
the total for February, 1924, and total transactions on the 
Exchange for January and February combined equaled nearly 
fifty per cent of total for entire year of 1924. Money is so 
plentiful that interest rates are extremely low—a half million 
dollar luan to the City of Indianapolis was recently made for 
2.95 per cent. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Real estate transactions average more than a million dollars 
a day in Jacksonville for February. A new $5,000,000 sub 
division will be opened soon. S. A. Lynch Finance Corpora 
tion will build a 17-story office building, and the Barnett 
National Bank plans a 15-story office and bank building. Gen 
eral George W. Goethals will supervise engineering of a deep 
water harbor development to cost $15,000,000. While there 
may be a “boom” on in Florida real estate, there is enough 
substantial and permanent progress being made to warran 
a careful study of all Florida markets, based on permanen 
representation rather than chasing the easy orders as a result 
of heavy tourist trade. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

\dvances in the price of Kansas and Okla 
oma crude oil have recently added $350,000 
aily to the income of producers in territory 
ibutary to Kansas City Live stock re- 
‘ipts continue to advance and with hogs 
ringing $12.25, the prices are higher than 

iny time since November, 1920. River 
ide Storage Company is building a seven- 
cre produce terminal and wholesale market 
» cost $1,500,000, B. F. Avery & Sons 
Plow Company report a heavy demand tor 
farm implements, indicating that the farmer 

again in a buying mood for much needed 
rm equipment 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


LDyue to the boom in Los Angeles for the past several years 
is dithcult to get a fair perspective on actual conditions today, 
ilthough authorities seem to agree that business is off com- 
sared with last vear, and Federal Reserve Board reports show 
i decrease in debits to individual accounts for week ending 
February 21, 1925; figures are $173,878,000 for 1925 as com- 
pared with $216,710,000 for 1924 However, there is plenty 
of activity; for example the Goodyear ‘Tire plants have in- 
reased production until the Los Angeles plant is now making 
ipproximately 16 per cent as many tires as the main plant at 
\kron Oil production is increasing. Building permits for 
inuary, 1925, were $11,171,162, which places Los Angeles 
third in the country, being exceeded only by New York and 
Chicago. So fundamental conditions are not so bad as some 
may paint them. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
New $1,500,000 assembling plant of Ford 
Motor Company is completed and now in 
operation. Will use 45 cars of incoming 
freight and an equal number of outgoing 
shipments of assembled cars. Will employ 
approximately 1,000 men and will assemble 
200 cars daily for the present, actual ca- 
pacity being 400 cars daily. Sales at the 
Automobile Show broke all orevious rec 
ords, 162 cars being sold the first three 
days. United Business Service includes 
Louisville in list of cities where March sell- 
ing is expected to be best. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Medical Arts Building Company let contract to Keeley Bros. 
Construction Company for an 8-story building and tower, the 
building to cost $900,000; it will house 216 othces for use of 
physicians, surgeons and dentists, and will have ground floor 
space for eight stores, and a 200-car garage in connection. 
Hardware sales in Memphis and territory are active, although 
majority of retailers report adverse weather as retarding sales. 
Debits to individual accounts as reported by Federal Reserve 
Board were practically the same for week ending February 21 
is corresponding week in 1924 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Nash Motor Company sales for January 
increased 32 per cent above all previous 
january records, and February sales are 
expected to smash all February records. 
Milwaukee Nash plants employing 2,000 
men, ard 4,500 are employed at Kenosha. 
Seaman Body Corporation, which makes 
closed bodies at the Milwaukee plant, now 
employing 1,500 men and building a 5-story 
addition to plant. Open winter has been 
favorable to dairy industry and auction 
sales in February set new high prices for 
dairy cows, indicating prosperity among the 
fairy farmers in Wisconsin. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A new block at Marquette and Second Avenue, South, between 
10th and 11th streets, just outside the loop retail district, is to 
be developed with $6,000,000 worth of improvements to include 
a hotel, several office buildings and stores. Collections are said 
to be improving steadily, and wholesalers report orders nu- 
merous and for fair amounts, with about two-thirds of spring 
orders delivered. Merchants’ stocks are low, but country mer- 
chants are buying actively. Retail sales said to be at least 
10 per cent ahead of first two months of 1924. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


The air is full of reports about the Miami boom, most of 
which are true, but it should be remembered that Miami has 
an all year round population of at least 100,000 and is more 
than a boom town. One paint manufacturer reports sales 
there this winter more than equalling sales of five previous 
vears; $16,000,000 of new construction was completed in first 
nine months of 1924. Sales managers should not neglect this 
market just because the winter tourist season is drawing to 
an end 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

\ number of Nashville manufacturers report orders on hand 


will keep them busy for several months ahead, working full 


time. Jobbers report a gradual increase in orders and claim 
‘ountry merchants are buying more freely. Labor is well em 
ployed, and retail trade is ahead of last year. Debits to indi 
vidual accounts for last month in February show an increase 


ry 


approximately one million dollars 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ihe general improvement of the textile sit- 
uation is confirmed by the increase in debits 
to individual accounts, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. For the last week 
in February, 1924, the figures for New Bed 
ford were $5,661,000, whereas the same 
week in 1925 the figures were $7,010,000 
Sales of textile goods are improving and 
manufacturers report a good demand for 
nearly all materials. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Several manufacturers report a gratifying increase in sales in 
New England industrial cities—while these towns may not be 
at the top of the list of prosperous cities, there is a marked 
improvement over last year. Debits to individual accounts as 
reported by the Federal Reserve Board were $19,055,000 for 
the last week in February as compared with $19,289,000 fo: 
the corresponding week of last year 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


New Orleans continues building. A $2,000,- 
000 wharf at foot of Claiborne street is 
nearing completion. West End Seawall to 
cost $5,000,000 is being built; residential 
improvements, beach development and park- 
ways will add $10,000,000 to expenditures 
Baptist Hospital to cost $2,500,000; Union 
Indemnity Building, $1,000,000; Roosevelt 
Hotel annex, $1,750,000; Jung Hotel, $1,000,- 
000; Loew Theatre, $750,000 All of city’s 
1,200 factories are running at virtual ca 
pacity; Celotex Company's plant in one of 
the industrial suburbs near city is being in 
creased in capacity with a $1,250,000 addi 


tion to plant. Two new telephone exchanges 
are being built to care for increased busi- 
ness arising out of suburban development 

NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
Louis Wiley, business manager for the Nez York Times, says 
“February was a very prosperous month in the New York 
metropolitan district as indicated by the large volume of sales 
of automobiles, radio sets and sales in retail stores. News 
paper advertising was much heavier than in February of last 
year. In my judgment, the present year will be one of the 
most prosperous ever known.” Building is very active in New 
York and there is a reported increase in employment in all 
upstate industrial centers. Debits to individual accounts for 
week of February 25 were $5,268,535,000, as compared with 
$4,066,526,000 for the week of February 27, 1924 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Building permits show a gain of better than 17 per cent in 
the Oklahoma City territory; the packers in Oklahoma City 
were unusually active for the first two months of 1925 and 
record prices are being paid for livestocks, particularly hogs 
Oklahoma is leading in oil production and the recent rise in 
oil prices is being reflected in increased activity in the oil 
fields. Conditions in Oklahoma are claimed to be the best for 
the past four years; this is verified by the increase in debits 
to individual accounts as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board the last week in February; the figures for 1925 were 
$16,992,000, whereas the figures for 1924 were only $12,570,000 
for the corresponding week. 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


It is claimed that ample moisture now in 
ground insures a good wheat crop regard- 
less of future weather conditions; farmers 
are doing considerable building throughout 
the state; in Lincoln building permits for 
February amounted to $241,000, as compared 
with $162,000 for February, 1924. One farm 
paper reports an increase of 30 per cent in 
advertising for February, 1925, over the 
same month a year ago. Tractor distribu 
tors report increased buying, some claiming 
to be selling twice as much as last vear. 
One company reports gang plow sales double that of last year; 
a stove manufacturer sold in January a volume equalling halt 
his total 1924 volume. Debits to individual accounts week 
ending February 25, 1925, were $41,274,000, as compared with 
? 


$38,950,000 for week of February 27, 1924. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sterling Motor Truck Company reports Philadelphia as its 
best market for February, it being the leading city in sales for 
the month. Sales of industrial lumber are steady, indicating 
considerable activity in this field. Sales in Pennsylvania dur 
ing February were approximately 10 per cent ahead of 1924. 
ial accounts as reported by the Federal Re 


v a fair increase, the figures for week ending 


Debits to individ 
serve Board shov 
192 


February 5, were $346,336,000, as compared with $314, 
250,000 for the corresponding week in 1924. According to the 
Federal Reserve Bank, retail trade in Philadelphia and out 
lying towns shows an improvement in February over January 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Sales of investment and residential proper- 
ties in and around Pittsburgh are reported 
as being unusually heavy. The Homestead 
Steel Works and the Duquesne plant of the 
Carnegie Steel Company report demand as 
heaviest since the war; Secretary of Labor 
for Pennsylvania reports an improvement in 
jemand for labor all over the state. Ster- 
ling Motor Truck Company sales for Pitts 
burgh ranked second in the country during 
February. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


he Bedell Company, operators of a chain of women’s stores 
throughout the country, is building a 12-story store to cost 
$1,000,000. Portland was selected after a careful survey of 
coast cities, says A. M. Bedell, president of the company. 
Northern Pacific Railroad is spending $4,000,000 on new equip 
ment; rush of tourists and homeseekers is expected as a result 
of a million dollar advertising campaign carried on jointly by 
three transcontinental railroads to boost Oregon. Olds, Wort- 
man & King, prominent department store, changed hands in 
February and will build a 5-story addition immediately, to cost 
$600,000. Bank clearings and balances for January showed a 


slight decrease as compared with same period of 1924 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Department of Streets announces a street improvement pro- 
n which will call for rebuilding twenty miles of streets. 
United Electric Railway will be called on for a share of 
work, which will cost $400,000. Brown University will 

two dormitories to cost $375,000. Debits to individual 
accounts show an increase of more than two million dollars 
for last week in February above the same week of last year. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
ring February employment showed an increase in Rochester 
and general business activity is reported to have increased 
nearly 15 per cent above 1924. This is reflected in the Federal 
Reserve Board reports, which show an increase, for the last 
week in February of more than six million dollars in debits to 


individual accounts. 


Di 


u 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Moon Motor Car Company reports schedules for March and 
following months are heaviest in company’s history; output 
for year expected to be one-third greater than for any pre- 
vious year; Roxanna Petroleum Corporation let contract for a 
$1,000,000 building at 13th and Locust Streets; Gamble Con 
struction Company have the contract. Rice-Stix, wholesale dry 
goods house, reports an increase over last year in number of 
orders received for latter part of February. Retail purchases 


show an increase, but are still conservative; several large con 
ventions and the St. Louis Food Show will be held in March 
shoe shipments and sales in February were 25 per cent ahea 
of 1924; wholesalers report stocks as being low with no surplus 
of desirable merchandise. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Davis department store reports gain in 7 
departments during January. Railroads are 
handling an increased volume of traffic, and 
shipping shows a small but steady improve 
ment. In spite of reports from some sources 
which would indicate lack of snap in busi 
ness, Federal Reserve Board figures show 
an increase of $61,000,000 in debits to indi 
vidual accounts for the week ending Feb 
ruary 25, as compared with the correspond 
ing week of last vear. Prices are firm o1 
all California crops, and in some lines the: 
is a shortage which is expected to be re 
Hected in higher prices. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Watch tor local competition in this market. As an exampl 
of activities among Pacific Coast manufacturers, we cite th 
display of more than 100 manufacturers during a specia 
Northwest Products Show held at the Bon Marche, Seattl: 
department store. More than 5,000 persons visited the display 
daily. Wholesale trade is active; fruit and vegetable canne: 
have heavy volume of orders booked; building, both residentia! 
and industrial, continues active. Debits to individual account: 
show an increase of nearly one million dollars for week end 
ing February 25, as compared with corresponding week of 1924 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
st. Paul’s reports on wholesale trade were 
1mong the most encouraging for the month, 
sales in shoes, drugs, groceries, hardware 
and clothing all being brisk. Retail trade 
shows a satisfactory increase in February 
over last year and with the small stocks in 
retailers’ hands, buying must continue active 
during the spring season. Building is going 
ahead and retailers of plumbing supplies 
and building material report brisk trade and 
increasing inquiries. Collections are re 
ported as good by Bradstreet’s. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

So tar in 1925 permits have been issued for 487 residences 
valued at more than $3,000,000. This is a big gain over 1924 
when building permits totaled but $5,500,000 for the entiré 
year. Canning plants report increased trade and expansion of 
markets. Brigham Young University to build $125,000 library 
at Provo, Utah, and Ogden, Utah, is soon to begin constructio! 
of a modern community hotel. Metal mines are very busy, but 
coal mining his slumped. Debits to individual accounts fo: 
week ending February 25, 1925, nearly $1,000,000 ahead of 
corresponding week of 1924. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Retail automobile sales and building have 
been given considerable impetus by favor 
able weather conditions. Lumber 2nd min 
ing also reported active in this district, wit! 
prospects good. National advertising fo. 
January and February showed a_ lineag: 
gain of 25 to 30 per cent over the corres 
ponding months for 1924. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Two new hotels and a big street-widening project are amon 
the building activities in Toledo at present. Willys-Overland 
production for first three months of 1925 will be 60,000 vehicles 
about 16,000 more than were turned out during the sam: 
period in 1924. Debits to individual accounts for week endin: 
February 25, were $41,262,000, as compared with $38,815, 
for week of February 27, 1924. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Sales of automobiles are showing a healthy increase in Vorou 
and outlying districts; wholesale buying of dry goods, bo 
shoes, and textiles is very satisfactory. Although there is so! 
unemployment, industry in general is in good condition a1 
improving. Lumber dealers report a moderate volume 
orders and a gradual increase in inquiries. 
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Some Plain Facts About Retail 
Merchants and the Growth 


of House-to-House Selling 
By Eugene Whitmore 


“There is a cure for this malady, which 
the Merchants’ Associations should take 
the lead in administering. No agents should 
be permitted to solicit business in a house- 
to-house fashion without the permission ot 
a Central Committee or their duly author- 
ized representative. To this committee 
every peddler should be required to sub- 
mit his credentials and submit his wares. 
If he is selling goods in direct competition 
with any local business he should be re- 
quired to pay for this privilege. If the 
committee ruled it expedient, he should be 
required to give a bond sufficient to insure 
the possible purchaser value received and 
to give protection against possible fraud.” 


HE above gem of wisdom 
was culled from the house 


organ of a large wholesale 
hardware house. The article from 
which it was clipped is supposed 
to tell merchants how to abolish 
or curb the “house-to-house evil,” 
or, as they term it, the “peddling 
evil.” The article is typical of 
much of the material which is be- 
ing circulated among retail mer- 
chants in an apparent effort to 
work up a state of hysteria which 
will cause the merchants to take 
drastic action in ridding the coun- 
try of “peddlers” who sell house- 
to-house. 


Merchants are being advised to 
have the peddlers taxed and legis- 
lated out of business—they are 
being urged to join hands and per- 
secute the peddlers until it is no 
longer profitable for them to do 
business. 


Overlooking the Consumer 


The writers of all these articles 
seem to overlook one vital factor 
in all this agitation about getting 
rid of the peddler. That is the 
consumer. They seem to forget 
that so long as the peddler makes 
it easier for the consumer to buy 
at his or her front door, just so 
long will the peddler be in busi- 
ness. 

Plans for heavy taxation, ordin- 
ances requiring peddlers to have 
their goods passed on by a local 
committee, long-winded “buy-at- 
home” articles and advertisements 


in the local papers, and “No ped- 
dlers wanted” signs which the 
Merchants’ Associations are giv- 
ing away in many cities, are some 
of the devices used to retard 
house-to-house selling. The trade 
papers are full of plans which are 
supposed to put the peddlers to 
ignominious flight. 

But it seems to us that all these 
remedies are but temporary and 
futile. Furthermore, they are 
charged with dynamite. Suppose 
a peddler must submit his mer- 
chandise to a committee of mer- 
chants to be passed on. -Why, 
then, isn’t it proper for the mer- 
chants to submit their merchan- 
dise to another group—say a com- 
mittee of local ministers—to be 
passed on? If it is right for the 
peddler to put up a bond, why 
shouldn’t the merchant have to put 
up a bond? 


When Merchants Play with Fire 


As a matter of fact, the present 
prosperity of the house-to-house 
distributors is largely overesti- 
mated. The sales they make, 
rather, the sales they take away 
from the local merchants are not 
nearly so large as is popularly sup- 
posed. In the first place, a large 
amount of the merchandise sold 
house-to-house is material which 
the local merchant can not or will 
not sell. 

Of course there are the several 
large food product houses, one or 
two big aluminum companies, and 
a number of hosiery and clothing 
concerns which probably do take a 
considerable volume of business 
away from the local merchants. 
But most of the representatives of 
these concerns are local agents 
who live in the towns where they 
work and cannot be classed as itin- 
erant peddlers. They are salesmen 
—good ones, too—doing a. legiti- 
mate business and rendering a 
service to the community. All the 
frothy and indignant articles 
which can be printed by the local 
merchants and patriotic editors— 
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\ Deraattians 
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Prosperous 


Deposits in the 
State banks of Lou- 
isiana increased 
$35,354,550.79* in 
the last quarter of 
1924. 


Banking re- 
sources of the State 
“are at the highest 
level in its history,” 
it is indicated by the 
State Bank Exam- 
iner’s report for 
December 31, 1924, 
recently made pub- 
lic. 


Cover the first 
market of the pros- 
perous South—New 
Orleans and _ its 
trading zone—at 
one cost, through— 


mumnmmmmn( [7257 Fos rhe sourn 


*Deposits in National banks 
not included. 


The Cimes- Picsgyene 


Representatives: 
TON & WOoOOopMAN, Inc., New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and At- 
lanta; R. J. Bmwwett Co., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Cone, Hun- 


y 


y 


Farmers Have Wiped Out. 
eee the Calendar 


with Gasoline 


66 

acdiy”’ used to mean market day 
with farmers. The horse and buggy was too slow for 
more than one trip a week. 


The automobile changed all this. Today farm families think 
nothing of a six mile drive for a comparatively trivial purchase. 
They will go even farther for the spending of larger sums. Gasoline 
has given farm families a shopping radius of 50 to 100 miles. 


The above picture shows the crowd at a special sale held by 
J. F. Sidle, furniture dealer of Van Wert, Ohio. Fully half of Mr. 
Sidle’s customers are from farm families. He reports that their 
best sellers are articles advertised in THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


Your sales are vitally affected by the farm market. Most of 
this buying is controlled by women. Reach 770,000 of the very 
best type of farm women through 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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all the tax laws which have ever 
been passed and which can be 
passed, will not put these men out 
of business. We might as well 
start in to legislate the filling sta- 
tions, the grocery stores, or the 


lawyers out of business. 


In considering the best plans 
and methods for competing with 
the house-to-house salesmen, the 
merchants and the manufacturers 
who sell through merchants 
should look back a few years and 
recall the wave of hysteria that 
swept over retail circles when the 
big mail order houses began to 
come into the limelight. We can 
remember when it was quite the 
fashion for all the local papers to 
run special “Anti-Mail Order” is- 
sues about twice a year. Cartoons 
in these issues depicted the “mail 
order barons” as employers of 
underpaid child labor (in the South 
the anti-mail order issues always 
insinuated that the big Chicago 
mail order men were “nigger lov- 
ers’) and all sorts of bitter tirades 
were printed in a futile effort to 
curb the growing avalanche of 
money orders which were going to 
New York and Chicago mail order 
houses. Wholesale catalog burn- 
ings were indulged in. Merchants 
offered premiums for mail order 
catalogs, which were burned in 
huge heaps in the public squares 
on “Trade at Home Days.” 


Aimless “Anti” Propaganda 


But there was a distinct reaction 
unfavorable to the merchant. 
Farmers and town folk began to 
wake up and wonder why the mer- 
chants were so concerned about 
the mail order business. They 
decided that the mail order method 
of buying must be something 
worth looking into. And they sent 
for catalogs and then sent their 
money to Chicago and other mail 
order points in increasing amounts. 


The retail merchants are now 
going through another period of 
hysteria over the house-to-house 
“evil.” They are apparently mak- 
ing the same mistakes they made 
in their attempts to put the mail 
order houses out of business. We 
all remember the wild efforts of 
the retailers to prevent the passage 
of the parcel post bill. It was 
looked upon as a tool of the 
devil inspired by the mail order 
houses. Trade papers and retailers’ 


associations predicted it would 
put the retailers out of business. 
It didn’t. Nothing can put them 
out of business except themselves. 


We have been looking over a lot 
of literature sent out by. manufac- 
turers to retailers offering sugges- 
tions for curbing the “peddling 
nuisance.” The manufacturers are 
showing no more common sense 
than the merchants themselves. 
They are merely rehashing many 
of the futile plans which were used 
in the old anti-mail order propa- 
ganda. 

The manufacturers who sell re- 
tailers, and the retailers them- 
selves, must wake up to the fact 
that the whole business of putting 
the house-to-house sellers out of 
the way is strictly a matter of sales 
ability. So long as the house-to- 
house distributors employ and 
train salesmen who have more 
sales ability than the merchants 
themselves and the salesmen in 
retail stores, there will be an in- 
creasing volume of goods sold 
from house-to-house. 


A Matter of Sales Ability 


We believe the key to the whole 
situation lies in sales ability, sales 
training and aggressive merchan- 
dising. Consumers can not be 
ciubbed into buying everything 
from retail stores. It may be pos- 
sible to persuade them, but it is 
out of the question to club them 
into giving up the house-to-house 
peddler. And most of the retail- 
ers’ activities now are devoted to 
swinging the big club, trying to 
arouse prejudice, and foster ordin- 
ances which will put the peddlers 
out of business. 

“Sales Management” takes no 
side in the question. We believe 
that it is the right of any manu- 
facturer or distributor to market 
his wares through any legitimate 
channel he selects. If he wants 
his goods sold through the retail 
merchants, all well and good. On 
the other hand, we see neither rea- 
son or justice in trying to brand 
him as a knave and a menace if 
he prefers to sell his output direct 
to the consumer through house-to- 
house salesmen. We do not take 
a great deal of stock in the argu- 
ment that one way is better, 
cheaper or more desirable. Both 

(Continued on page 420) 
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681 Fifth Ave. 


Another proverb challenged— 


“Tt’s hard to teach an old dog new tricks.” 
The first people to take up 


Golf, Radio, Reproducing Pianos, Shaving 
Cream, Vitamines, Silk Stockings, Canada 
Dry, Motor Cars were those 


‘ who liked golf better than tennis and could afford golf 


who found radio an extension of the phonograph 

who got a good trade-in price on their old piano 

who found shaving cream a more luxurious way of 
keeping clean 


who had enough work and diversion each day to be 
glad to bank more vitamine energy than oranges, 
spinach, milk and grapefruit afforded 


who preferred to go faster, further and more regularly 
than their carriage could take them 


If yours is better than what they are using 
tell it to them. Like the chorus girl, they 
gotta book, but they’re always looking for 
better ones. Their pocketbook equals their 
wants. 


The Quality Group 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


WORLD’S WORK 


New York 
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While it is obvious that 
the new postage rates 
which go into effect 
April 15 will lay a heavy 
hand on the profits of many, there is as usual, a 
silver lining to the cloud. There is enough money 
being wasted in circular advertising today to pay 
the third class increase twice over. There are very 
few mailing lists that are not glutted with dead 
names. There are very few concerns which do not 
waste thousands of dollars annually in sending out 
inferior, poorly planned and poorly executed sales 
literature. A sales manager who is getting within 
30 per cent of the potential results from the money 
spent for circular advertising is an exception. Since 
the increased rates will add but 15 per cent to the 
cost of a third class circularization it is perfectly 
feasible to absorb this increased cost out of the 
present waste, with money left over to add to the 
year’s profits! The period between March 1 and 
April 15 should be pruning time in your mailing 
list department. Weed out every dead name. Strike 
off the ten least likely prospects in every hundred 
names. Put 20 per cent more time and thought 
into planning and care, and the new postage rate— 
at least so far as third class circulars are concerned 
—may even save you money. 


Your Mailing Lists 
and the New Postage 
Rates 


Sales Management’s Chasing rainbows is hu- 
South Sea Bubble man, but there is one 

form of rainbow chasing 
that is getting too expensive to accept compla- 
cently. We refer to “Hundred Per Cent Distri- 
bution.” Wherever you go, whatever you read, 
you find sales managers boasting of their distribu- 
tion coverage. When Mr. Average Sales Manager 
gets eighty per cent distribution, his headband no- 
ticeably expands. As he draws closer to the one hun- 
dred per cent mark, his self appreciation grows 
apace—and when he gets one hundred per cent or 
its equivalent, he expects someone to award him 
the royal palm or the diamond sculls. 

But is it as much of an achievement as he thinks? 
Usually not. All too often his company would be 
far better off from a profit standpoint if he had 
fewer distributors, but more carefully selected dis- 
tributors. The radio field is a case in point. Sales 
managers in this field are distribution crazy. They 
will sell to any kind of a jobber who sells to any 
kind of a dealer. In a single business block it is 
possible to find a piano store, an electrical store, 
a radio store, and a half dozen other stores selling 
the same receiving set. It is to be expected that 


all these competing dealers cut prices and indulge 
in varied sorts of unwise sales tactics. That is 
what they are doing and that is why there are radio 
manufacturers who are on the brink of disaster. 
You can’t plan both ends against the middle and 
get away with it for long. 

But the radio field is not the only one that has 
“fallen” for this modern South Sea bubble. There 
are a great many others, and in all of them selling 
costs are mounting higher and higher, as the de- 
moralization of the trade and the difficulties of 
servicing the trade are serious problems. We are 
firmly of the opinion that the antidote is less dis- 
tributors. Instead of rushing about opening up 
accounts wherever possible, pick distributors just 
as carefully as you pick salesmen. Pick distribu- 
tors in a territory whose selling practices conform 
to your ideas. Pick as many as a territory requires, 
but no more. You may have to drop a few hun- 
dred dealers in the process—but this is a good year 
to do it. Selective distribution will ultimately put 
your business on a healthier, more solid foundation 
and the demon of price cutting and high selling 
costs will take to cover. 


A worried sales manager 
came to us the other day 
for help. His directors 
had ordered a three per cent cut in selling costs, 
and he was stumped. He determined to reduce 
costs by increasing volume, rather than cutting 
expenses, and had come to us in search of some 
contest ideas. “I want to get some pep into the 
salesmen,” he said. “I want to make every man 
increase his production ten per cent this year, and 
I am going to do it with contests.” That forced 
draft methods may help this chap to get more 
orders is possible, but we feel he overestimates the 
value of contests, and we fear, fails to understand 
their real place in the sales scheme. The principal 
use of the contest is to stimulate and educate sales- 
men. It will not create business that does not 
exist. When a sales force shows a tendency to 
hang back in the morning and knock off work early 
in the afternoon, a contest is needed. When there 
is something important you want your salesmen to 
do, or methods you want to impress upon them, a 
contest is needed. When you want to bolster up 
business in off months—when you want to strike 
hard for business out of season, these are good uses 
for the contest. But the sales executive who thinks 
that a sales contest is a cure-all for all the ills of 
the sales department is fooling himself very badly. 


Sales Contests Are 
Not Sales Efficiency 
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More replies from direct mail 


—when you talk instead of write 


miniature unbreakable phono- 

graph record carrying a sales 
talk to every customer and pros- 
pect—that’s the new direct-by-mail 
method bringing increasing returns 
to many of the country’s leading 
business concerns. 


cA “pep” talk to the sales force— . 


an announcement of a new com- 
pany policy—a description of an 


tomers, prospects and members of 
your own staff. 


These records carry the conviction 
and personality of the human voice 
in clear, forceful tones—a far more 
powerful appeal than cold type. 
The price of the records is so low 
as to make them one of the cheapest 
ways of selling through direct mail, 
and their pull and power make them 


the most effective. 


improvement in the product—any | 
important message can be recorded 
in permanent form for your cus- 


Write today for sample records and | 
full information. 


Light, flexible and dur- 
able, this record can be 
mailed on a penny post- 
card or in a sealed enve- 
lope for two cents. You 
can visit our laboratories 
and make records of your 
own voice, or send us 
your copy and have us : 
make them for you. - 


| 
ADVERTISING | 
RECORD | i 
CORPORATION | 

| 


CLIFFSIDE, 
NEW JERSEY 


Gentlemen: Please send me samples 
and descriptive literature of your 
Advertising Records. 


Name 


Address 
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Remember 


This Fact 


When the church buys, the 
members, grouped together, 
not the pastor, pay the bill. 


+ + & 


When the church needs 
money, it gets it. 


++ + 


And the church not only 
needs money, not only gets 
money, but 


The Church 
Spends Money for 


Building, Equipping 
and Maintaining 


Auditoriums— 
Church Schools— 
Community Centers— 
Dining Halls and 
Kitchens— 
Reading and Rest 
Rooms— 
Gymnasiums and 
Playgrounds— 
Parsonages— 
Garages— 


Here is another fact— Roger Bab- 
son says, “four-fifths of the annual 
business turn-over of the United 
States passes through the hands 
of church people.” 


+ 


When the Church buys, day after 
day, the Congregation pays the bill. 
Whether they pay you, is largely 
determined by their knowledge 
of you and your product. 


The Church, the world over, has 
known the Expositor for the past 
twenty-six years. The church 
knows Expositor advertisers, and 
BUYS FROM THEM. 


+ 


A sample copy of the Expositor 
and our rate card will be gladly 
mailed you upon receipt of the 
coupon below, or a card from you. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Preachers’ Trade Journal since 1899 
F. M. Barton Co., Publishers 


701-710 Caxton Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Chicago New York 
34 S. Wabash Ave. 17 W. 42nd Street 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send sample EX POSITOR and Rate 
Card to 


SM 3-25 


Name 


Address 
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“We no doubt will continue doing 
business with you under the 
and the account at all times will be 
looked after by the writer personally.” 


Further than this, I found still another 
letter written under date of August 30, 
1922, on the letterhead of the ————, 
and signed by you personally, in which 
you told us that you were anxious to dis- 
pose of your interest in the ————. In 
this same letter you gave us to understand 
that you owned nearly all of the stock of 
the ————— and were therefore in a posi- 
tion to negotiate the sale of this firm’s 
assets. 

You will now appreciate, Mr. P., with- 
out a further review of the data before 
us, that you gave us to understand in 
various ways that you were the respon- 
sible head of the And even if 
you were not, you surely led us to believe 
that we could look to you for the full and 
final payment that would result from the 
order of the on February 6, 1922. 

On the strength of your own represen- 
tations, which were open and above board 
in every way, we went ahead and deliv- 
ered the special goods ordered by the 

at the prices agreed upon. 

As the transaction progressed, you ap- 
parently found it advisable to close out the 
business of the Indeed you told 
us in a letter written on the letterhead of 
the ————— and signed by you under date 
of December 4, 1922, that this particular 
concern was out of business and had no 
funds whatsoever. Just why the business 
of the was terminated we do not 
know. Doubtless you found it unprofitable 
to continue it as an operating organization. 
No matter what the facts may be, we be- 
lieve you will concede that there is no 
good reason for any firm to lose the 
amount of a just debt solely because the 
firm or individual contracting it goes out 
of business. 


As proof that there is not much dis- 
agreement between us on this point, we 
refer you to the advice you gave the legal 
firm of on or about March 20, 
1923, to the effect that you had paid all 
of the obligations of the with the 
exception of one or two. After tendering 
that advice to you made them a 
proposition to settle our claim on a 50 
per cent basis. 

It seems unnecessary, Mr. P., to say 
anything more. We have simply written 
you at considerable length in order to 
prove that our dealings with the 
were conducted in good faith upon the 
strength of your personal advice that you 
would become personally responsible for 
the payment of the specially manufactured 
goods they desired. 

Moreover, you will recall that both at 
the inception of the matter and later we 
gave you to understand in no uncertain 
terms that it would be impossible for us 
to deal with the on a different 
basis. The fact that you closed up the 
business of the had no bearing 
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The Heart Spirit in Letters 


(Continued from page 364) 


upon the justice of our account, nor did it 
relieve you of the personal responsibility 
you assumed throughout the whole trans- 
action. We delivered the goods as agreed 
and believed as we went ahead that you 
would respect your agreement -with us. 


So, Mr. P., we submit in all fairness 
that the full payment of our account was 
justified by the facts. We have not pro- 
ceeded with any idea of being unfair or 
arbitrary. We have simply applied hon- 
orable business tactics and have therefore 
done what we believe you would have 
done had our positions been reversed. 


The fact that the whole matter has 
caused a break in our former pleasant 
relations is most unfortunate. However, 
we’re reluctant to believe that the existing 
trouble should continue indefinitely. Any 
two fair-minded firms in the game of busi- 
ness should be able to find a way to clear 
up any kind of a grievance and thereby 
become business friends rather than busi- 
ness enemies. We want to be your friend 
even though our friendship does not re- 
ward us with a dollar’s worth of business. 


We’re ready to do anything that is fair 
and right leading to the accomplishment 
of such a result. Will you do likewise? 
A frank letter from you will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Why have I written this article 
and given you certain letters? 
Simply for the purpose of proving 
what I have learned through a va- 
ried experience, that a good busi- 
ness man and a good letter writer 
makes the heart spirit the domin- 
ant factor in all of their relations 
with other folks. The successful 
man of the future will expand this 
same idea to even a greater extent. 


Don’t Overdo Sentiment 


Now do not get the mistaken 
idea that a plea for the heart spirit 
is an invitation to red blooded fel- 
lows to reverse themselves and be- 
come silly or sentimental in all of 
their contacts either written or 
verbal. We already have too much 
misplaced sentiment, but not 
enough of the kind that creates 
happiness in the home and fosters 
good-will in business. We also 
have too many men who are try- 
ing to inject imaginary cleverness 
into their letters, when nobody 
could ever be convinced that they 
are clever except themselves. ~ 

The heart spirit, briefly summar- 
ized, is an earnest urge for less of 
the formal and the strictly com- 
mercial. More than that it is an 


urge for more character, more jus- 
tice, more warm-heartedness and 
more common sense. 

When these worthwhile factors 
are rightly applied, we shall find 
delight in banishing from our let- 
ters such antiquated introductions 
as, “Your favor of the 24th at 
hand, contents of which have been 
carefully noted.” “Trusting” and 
“hoping” as the first words in 
many of our useless concluding 
paragraphs will also be tossed into 
the discard. 

In their place will come the 
words and the thoughts of regular 
he men who will talk and not 
write, earnestly and sensibly, upon 
the written sheet and always with 
the knowledge that “he profits 
most who serves best.” 

Still another thought I have 
been anxious to convey through 
this article is that every letter 
mailed out of an office is really a 
sales letter, even though it may 
not contain a single sales argu- 
ment. Think this over several 
times and you will quickly appre- 
ciate the wisdom of putting better 
stuff into your most insignificant 
letters, to say nothing of what you 
should put into all of the others 
of a more important nature. 


Jewel Tea Company Has 
Banner Year 


The annual report of the Jewel 
Tea Company, Inc., for 1924, 
shows that the company prospered 
throughout the year. The total 
sales reported, $13,602,744.84, 
show an increase of 8.35 per cent 
over the previous year, and the net 
earnings, after taxes, amounted to 
$855,076.02, as against $624,200.85 
in 1923, $152,149.77 in 1922, and 
$321,457.70 in 1921. In the two 
previous years, 1919 and 1920, the 
company suffered a loss of over 
three and a half million dollars, re- 
sulting in a deficit which at the 
beginning of 1924 amounted to 
$200,520.83. This deficit has been 
liquidated and the year closed with 
a net surplus of $654,555.19. 

The number of routes or selling 
units increased from 998 to 1,032, 
and plans for further conservative 
expansion are included in the pro- 
gram for the present year. 


GOOD line of samples is the 


shortest way to a sale. 


Salesmen’s samples cost money— 
insure them. North America 
Commercial Travelers’ Insurance 
covers the samples of an individual 
salesman or an entire force. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or mail 
the attached coupon for further 
information about this low-cost 
protection. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


seas 

Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X37 


ea SF a oe ae Se es ee See ee) eS eee 
Wek teins RO eerie eset eer yee re 
ON ieed CNY ccc cnn sadness enenenan ————— 


Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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Your 
Sales Bulletins 


If they are worth keeping, 
they are worth keeping right. 


p.M.A-* 
Bullies 


GRAFTEX. 


RMANENT 


Gem Binders 


are right for binding Sales and 
Advertising Bulletins, Photo- 
graphs, Testimonial Letters, Price 
List Sheets, etc. 


They are easily operated, hold their 
contents neatly and compactly, fit 
nicely into a traveling man’s brief case. 


GEM BINDERS are not just covers, they 
are expanding loose leaf binders fitted 
with either our patented flexible staples, 
binding screw posts or paper fasteners. 


GEM BINDERS in Style “GB” are cov- 
ered with heavy quality Art Fabrikoid, 
levant morocco grain finish or Spanish 
leather finish. They can be washed with 
soap and water, if necessary, for the 
removal of hand stains, without affecting 
the surface color or finish of the material. 


We Will Gladly Submit 
Specimens for Inspection 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Worthington Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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A Long Island Realtor has developed a 
new method of interesting people in his 
residence properties. He says that when 
any of us buys a house our primary inter- 
est is not so much in the quality of the 
building materials and the soundness and 
the artistry of their construction as in the 
kind of neighbors we are going to have. 
The best house, the most charming of 
locations—mean nothing if the neighbors 
are not congenial. So this realtor has a 
“trial-ownership” plan; he tells people he 
thinks they will like the other people in 
the community (and his plot maps show 
human as well as land locations), but that 
they can only be sure after a trial. So 
they can move into one of his houses or 
apartments for six months—at the end of 
that period, if they like the community, 
their rent money is applied against the 
purchase price of the house. If they don’t 
like it, they are out nothing except rent. 

%&k&% 

A Chicago Lawyer Named Rogers made 
application for registration of the words 
“Limestone Brand” as a trade-mark for a 
cathartic medicine. Registration was de- 
nied on the ground that the ‘medicine con- 
tained limestone. Mr. Rogers assured 
the government it contained no limestone. 
Then the application was again denied 
because such a trade-mark was deceptive. 
Which stirred Mr. Rogers to write a brief 
containing the following withering bits of 
sarcasm: 

“Ivory is a good trade-mark for soap 
not made of ivory. Gold Dust washing 
powder is not made of gold. Old Crow 
whisky is not distilled from crows. 
There is no bull in Bull Durham. Royal 
baking powder is not used exclusively by 
royalty, nor is Cream baking powder 
made of cream. Pearline contains no 
pearls, and White Rock is water. 


“There is no cream in cream of tartar, 
in cold cream or in chocolate creams, 
no milk in milk of magnesia, in milk- 
weed or in the cocoanut. These are all 
as remote from the cow as the cowslip. 
There is no grape in the grapefruit or 
bread in the breadfruit. A pineapple 
is neither pine nor apple; an alligator 
pear is neither a pear nor an alligator; 
and a sugar plum is not a plum. Apple- 
butter is not butter. All the butter is 
taken out of buttermilk, and there is 
none in butternuts, or in buttercups, and 
the flies in the dairy are not butterflies.” 

And as a finishing touch he pointed out 
that the most diligent and exhaustive re- 
searches had failed to find any traces of 
pork in pig-iron. 

%&% 


Elon Pratt Is Father of This Idea—a 
business card with a strong curiosity 
appeal to help get the salesman past buf- 
fers and secretaries and into the private 
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office of the man who has to be sold: the 
card is twice the size of the ordinary card, 
but folded in the center, with the back 


and front blank. When the buffer asks 
the purpose of the requested interview the 
salesman says, “Please take this card to 
Mr. Jones—the message is on the inside.” 


When Mr. Jones opens the card he sees 
at the top, “Any Executive Would Want 
This If He Only Knew About It.” Below 
that line are facsimile signatures of three 
or four men of high standing. Perhaps 
they are nationally famous, or they may 
be well-known local men. At any rate 
they are men who know the product or 
service the salesman is selling, and are 
willing to endorse it. 


On a bottom of the card is the sales- 
man’s name—nothing else. Wouldn't you 
want to ask the salesman in to explain 
what it was all about? 


%&% 


The Best Lesson For the Conceited 
Person, says Willard Price, a direct ad- 
vertising man of New York, would be, 
after leaving a room, to listen at the key 
hole. He would hear many things good 
for his soul. And his greatest surprise, 
sometimes, would be to hear not a word 
about himself, either in praise or blame, 
when he supposed that he had created a 
sensation. “To realize your own import- 
ance,” said Robert Burdette, “put your 
finger in a bowl of water. ‘Take it out 
and look at the hole.” 

%& % 

“He says I am the only human being 
that he ever met in his entire experience 
in business. All the rest, he says, were 
walking arithmetics, or sissies, or hot air 
artists or cold-blooded executives. Oh yes 
—and other-handers. I don’t suppose you 
know what other-handers are. I didn’t 
until Garrison told me. An other-hander 
is the exact opposite of a cat-bird (his 
name for superior ability.) An other- 
hander is a person who gives you his 
opinion when asked—and then, after he 
has stated his views, begins again and 
says, ‘Now, on the other hand.’” From 
the novel “Lottery,” by W. E. Woodward. 


%&k&% 


We've All Laughed at the fountain pen 
salesman whe signed his orders with a 
lead pencil, but similar nitwit stunts are 
being used every day. A Baltimore sub- 
scriber writes me of his experiences in 
locating a direct mail expert. He got in 
touch with a number of firms and individ- 
uals and asked that they try to sell him 
their services by mail. He felt that if 
they could sell their own services to him 
by mail the chances were that they had 
enough selling ability to sell his company’s 
products by mail. As a result he was put 
on many mailing lists. In his letter he 
tells of the kind of solicitation he received 


from eight men, and of the third he 
writes, “The next man had a battery of 
Hoovens which he was anxious for us to 
use. He was a sincere salesman who im- 
pressed one with confidence. But his 
direct by mail literature which has been 
coming along every now and then has no 
quality about it which makes it stand out 
from the raft of other stuff we get. To 
cap it all, his infrequent letters are ad- 
dressed only to the company. That is to 
say, not to any individual, with the result 
that there is no personal touch whatever 
to his communications. And yet the strik- 
ing advantage of the Hooven process is 
that the letters can be personalized and 
individualized !” 
%&% 

A Recent Dartnell Service Letter was 
embellished with a photograph of the 
Dartnell “gang” grouped around J. C. A.’s 
desk. A very serious, intense group if 
there ever was one. Our friend, H. B. 
Snader, of Vanity Fair Silk Mills, saw this 
picture—and a few moments later he 
turned to the “Sales Management” depart- 
ment, “Bright Spots in Business.” A 
strange coincidence, he thought—and he 
turned to his stenographer, “The picture 
of your crowd just received. Do you 
know I think it’s mighty strange that there 
is not a bald-headed fellow in the ‘gang’ ?” 
. Friend Snader is right—we hide our 
lights under bushels—of hair. 

%& % 

He Views With Alarm—‘The home 
market is becoming saturated, and we can- 
not sell abroad because our prices are too 
high. Prices are too high because Big 
Business is weighted down by the expenses 
of Weeks, of conventions, of trade associa- 
tions, of luncheon clubs, of uplift programs 
to keep the work people docile—of all the 
agencies that small men call to their aid 
as a means of boosting sales and keeping 
themselves in good-paying jobs. Sales- 
manship has been raised to the status of 
an art, almost to that of war. Go-getters 
and flying squadrons hound the shopkeep- 
ers into buying more. The shopkeepers 
in their turn hound the people of their 
communities. If a man cannot pay cash, 
then he must be made to pay at a dollar 
down and a dollar a week. At any cost 
the go-getters, the trade association sec- 
retaries and the welfare workers must be 
supported in the style to which they have 
been accustomed. The ultimate price paid 
for these things, I fear, will be the break- 
ing down of the whole morale of the 
nation.” J. R. Sprague, in The American 
Mercury. 


%& % 


On Wednesday, February 4, a normal 
business day, there were 7,629 luncheons 
and banquets of business clubs and trade 
associations in New York City. The av- 
erage charge per head was $3.50; the 
average attendance 110. Again striking 
an average, each luncheoneer and ban- 
queter squandered two hours of his com- 
pany’s time—eating indifferent food and 
listening to speeches, which would strike 
him as ridiculous if sprung by a vaude- 
ville comedian. 

PHILICITUS, 


Send for Catalog 


The Greenduck Company 5M 3-7 
1731 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send with- 
out cost or obligation a copy of 
your 1925 catalog of Good-Will 
Advertising Novelties. 


State. 


Save Time and Money~ 
When Interviewing Salesmen 


By handing them a Dartnell Application to fill out. It provides a place 
for everything you should know about the salesman you may employ now 
or later. It was made up after a study of practically every kind of appli- 
cation blank. We picked out the good points and got rid of all the non- 
essentials. As a result it has been standardized in many hundred concerns. 
Most large concerns use a blank of some form or other. Most small con- 
cerns just ask the applicant “to write a letter’—until they find they can 
buy these Dartnell blanks cheaper than they could have the type set. Get 
a sample and find out how inexpensive they are. 

Also ask about the Dartnell standardized form for Salesman’s Weekly 
Expense Report. 


Te DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 19 West 44th Street, New York 
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20,827,721 Lines 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
1924 RECORD 

The Dispatch. exceeded the next 
largest Ohio newspaper by 2,500,- 
909 lines—and all other Columbus 
newspapers combined by 3,406,172 
lines 

NET PAID CIRCULATION 
lee 4. 60s © « <«. o OO 
SUBURBAN... .. . 23,639 
COUNTRY . . « « « « Saees 


TOTAL .... . . 98,458 


490 448 
exclusive exclusive 
national local display 

advertisers advertisers 
in 1924 in 1924 
Columbus Dispatch 
¢ d OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY” 


A Selling 


Sales Manager 


Circumstances connected with 
factory production make avail- 
able the services of an unusual 
sales manager, engaged for a big 
job and effective in dealing with 
principals of the highest type. 
Eighteen years experience in sell- 
ing, more than half in directing 
the activities of others. A man 
of presence, character and abil- 
ity, held in affectionate esteem 
by his associates and salesmen, 
and trusted by customers of the 
house. He knows selling from 
the bottom up, sees straight, and 
is a hard and resourceful worker. 
Has a fine record in the training 
of salesmen, establishment of 
branch offices, and general or- 
ganization work, including sales 
correspondence. Can go into the 
field with salesmen and close 
difficult cases with neatness and 
dispatch. A big athletic sort of 
man who makes friends easily 
and does not lose them. He will 
add brains and power to any or- 
ganization, and, while we dislike 
to lose him, we feel that he is 
entitled to a position of larger 
scope than circumstances offer in 
his present connection. 


Box 380, “Sales Management,” 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 
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Cincinnati and Columbus. In the 
second group, the semi-metropoli- 
tan papers, were put such papers 
as those published in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Bridgeport, Al- 
bany and Rochester. The local 
papers are those which are pub- 
lished in small cities, or compara- 
tively small towns such as Ander- 
son, Indiana, Creston, Indiana, and 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Out of the entire group of 1,133 
farm families, it was found that 
989 or 87.3 per cent were subscrib- 
ers to at least one newspaper, and 
that 144 or 12.7 per cent were sub- 
scribers to no newspaper. 


Duplication of Media 


With reference to the problem 
of coverage and duplication of 
media, however, the facts brought 
out in the accompanying table are 
of considerable significance. They 
indicate that approximately 38.8 
per cent of all farm families in 
these states read the metropolitan 
newspapers; 35.5 per cent of those 
families read the semi-metropoli- 
tan newspapers; 24.8 per cent read 
the local newspapers. These fig- 
ures also show that 8.7 per cent of 
the families in this group of 1,133 
subscribe to farm journals only; 
7.9 per cent subscribe to metro- 
politan papers only; 4.5 per cent 
subscribe to  semi-metropolitan 
papers only, and finally, 2.7 per 
cent subscribe only to local papers. 

In the accompanying table are 
shown the various combinations 
between farm publications and 
metropolitan, semi-metropolitan, 
and local papers. These figures, 
therefore, show the amount of 
duplication between these differ- 
ent types of media. The greatest 
amount of duplication is _ the 
duplication between the farm jour- 
nals and the metropolitan and 
semi-metropolitan papers. These 
figures indicate that 25.4 per cent 
of this group of farm families read 
both the farm journals and the 
metropolitan papers only. Further 
study of the table reveals the fact, 
however, that the total amount of 
duplication between the farm jour- 
nals and the metropolitan papers 
amounts to 32.2 per cent. The 
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Whatthe Eastern Farmer Reads 


(Continued from page 380) 


duplication between the farm jour- 
nals and the semi-metropolitan 
papers amounts to 32.3 per cent. 
The duplication between the farm 
journals and the local papers 
amounts to 23.3 per cent. 


These facts indicate that adver- 
tisers in the farm journals and the 
metropolitan and semi-metropoli- 
tan papers are getting the largest 
amount of duplication, and that 
those advertising in the farm jour- 
nals and in the local papers are 
getting the least duplication. 

Some duplication, of course, can 
not be avoided, and these facts in- 
dicate how difficult it is to prevent 
some duplication in reaching the 
farm field—nor do all advertisers 
wish to avoid duplication. 

For example, of the families that 
were subscribers to Farm Journal, 
which leads in number of sub- 
scribers, 19.9 per cent subscribed 
to it only. 

12.2% were also subscribers to Country 
Gentleman. 

11.7% were also subscribers to Farm and 
Fireside. 

10.7% were also subscribers to Successful 
Farming. : 

9.2% were also subscribers to Farmer's 
Wife. 

6.1% were also subscribers to Farm and 
Home. 


5.1% were also subscribers to Farm Life. 


What the Survey Showed 


The state and sectional farm 
publications show the largest 
amount of exclusive circulation— 
that is, circulation which is undu- 
plicated by any other farm journal. 


Progressive Farmer....43% exclusive cir. 


Rural New Yorker..... 42% exclusive cir. 
National Stockman and 
Parmer  diiscscckces 36% exclusive cir. 
New England Home- 
MN corte eae 34% exclusive cir. 
Indiana Farmer ...... 30% exclusive cir. 


The conclusions which are indi- 
cated by the survey of these 1,133 
farm families, distributed through- 
out eleven of the most important 
northeastern states, may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Farmers, or the rural popula- 
tion, can best be covered through 
the intelligent use of the farm pub- 
lications; in fact, it may be prop- 
erly stated that the only way to 
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cover the farm or rural population 
is through the farm publications. 

2. The farmer’s wife, or the fe- 
male population on the farms, can, 
to a large extent, be covered 
through the farm publications. 

3. The maximum duplication be- 
tween the farm publications and 
newspapers of all kinds is 75 per 
cent, 


4. The duplication between the 
farm publications and semi-metro- 
politan papers is 32.5 per cent. 

5. The duplication between the 
farm publications and metropoli- 
tan newspapers is 32.2 per cent. 


6. The duplication between the 
farm periodicals and the local 
newpapers is 23.3 per cent. 


The Question of Coverage 


7. Four per cent of the farm or 
rural population of the states 
under consideration in this survey 
cannot be reached through the 
printed word. 


8. The average number of farm 
publications per family through- 
out this entire group of farm fam- 
ilies is 1.47, and the average num- 
ber of farm publications taken by 
the families that subscribe to farm 
publications is 1.86. 


9. The most intensive coverage 
of the rural population can be 
achieved where there are good 
state papers. Obviously, national 
coverage can be attained only 
through national media. 

10. Marked differences exist 
among the farm populations as to 
the proportion of exclusive circu- 
lation of each. In a general way 
it may be said that the state pa- 
pers have a much higher percent- 
age of exclusive circulation than 


any other type of farm publication. | 


11. The rural population can be 
covered through newspapers, but 
complete coverage can be obtained 
by this method only through the 
use of 
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Aire You Fighting 
Competition 
Or — It?_ 
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HIS morning, coming in on the train, we were held up, 
so my window looked out on a track-side chicken yard. 


All seemed serene within, each occupant was diligently 
scratching and pecking, each hen apparently getting hers. 
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Suddenly one unearthed a morsel. 

Her neighbor immediately pitched in and tried to get it away. 
After much runnings about, and alternate possession, they 
finally dropped it, faced each other, and with ruffled necks, 
had it out. 
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While the fight was on, another hen calmly walked in, grabbed 
the morsel, and ate it. 


Although very amusing, it was a parallel with the serious busi- 
ness of fighting competition. 

While the fighters are cutting prices, slamming each other in 
their Ads. and such sundry destructives; along comes a diligent 
scratcher, and walks away with your business. 


Fighting competition, means an endless fight. 
Meeting it, means everything that is creative and soundly up- 
building. 


For 19 years, we have been lending a hand at meeting our 
customers’ competition. 
You might like to know how we would meet yours. 


uTHILE. ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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a very large number of | 


papers extending from the metro- | 
politan dailies down to the smal- | 


lest local sheets. 


The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany announces that Arthur Saxe. 


who has had several years experi- | 


ence in the paint industry, has 
been added to their New York 
organization and will be connected 
with the-Pyroxylin Enamel sales 
department. 
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TELEPHONES - HARRISON 6848-6849- 6850-6851 
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“MAILING LISTS” 


Accurate —Guaranteed —Reliable—of every pos- 
sible kind of business and individual through- 
out the country. Standard charge $4.50 per 
thousand names and each list compiled to 
meet the individual needs of our clients. 
Information and catalog without charge. 


THE BLUE BIRD SERVICE 
107 East Pleasant Dept. DP Baltimore, Md. 


Wm,LFletcher Inc, 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Handy Expense Bethe | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
ealesman and bookk Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 S00 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 

“ore 

Ss GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
Se P.O. Box 1837-8 Richmond, Virginia 


Zff For MOTOR 
& ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISING IN 
ENGLAND consu/t 


The HERITAGE PETERS 


ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD. 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND. Vi 


SEI BY DIRECT-MAIL|! 

ADVERTISING, 
“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With ONE LETTER a merchant 
sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. If 
you sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write 
result getting letters, folders, booklets, house maga- 
zines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of usable cashable 
selling ideas. 


18 E. 18th St.,— POSTAGE — New York City 


SA Mailing Lists 
Ks Will help you increase sales 
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ADVERTISERS 
Ouaws 


@ Free Laflet ~~ ells How 
SUDE Gep.222 NAS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic faesimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices—Quickest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 


80 Maiden Lane New York City 


With the right kind of an inter- 
view to start with, a sales manager 
can usually read his man. Each 
employer uses a different method. 
We have held to this one: 

“What made you think that you 
could sell baking powder? 

“Do you realize that less than 
one per cent of the housewife’s 
weekly budget is allotted to bak- 
ing powder? 

“Why do you think there is a 
future for you in the baking pow- 
der business? 

“Why, out of all the other good 
and established brands have you 
chosen to sell Calumet, which is 
a comparatively young product? 


Gaining a Foothold 


“If you like this line, do you 
further think that you are adapted 
to it?” 

When an alert, wide-awake man 
answers these questions thought- 
fully and intelligently, I say to 
him, “Men are failures because 
they don’t stick to one line. You 
have made your decision wisely, 
and you will attain success if you 
put your heart, your soul, your 
mind, your thought, and all your 
energy into Calumet!” 

Each morning I look over the 
salesmen’s reports, and sometimes 
just a penciled note comparing his 
progress helps the fellow up in 
Minnesota and down in Texas to 
know that he isn’t merely a cog 
in the wheel—that he’s a human 
part of the organization and we’re 
interested in him. 


We use this personal interest 
method with each dealer also. If 
he can’t sell our product, we write 
him a line like this: 


“Sorry Calumet troubles you. 
We are rushing a salesman to you 
at our expense.” 

W. M. had sold baking powder 
for twenty-nine years and had rep- 
resented five of the best known 
brands before he started manufac- 
turing his own. Naturally, his 
employers became his competitors 
and the contest waged was hotter 
than if he had been a stranger 
entering the field. I can under- 
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stand why they felt that my father 
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Why Our First Sales Methods Remained 
Unchanged After 35 Years 


(Continued from page 365) 


had learned everything from them, 
that it was traitorous in him to 
put his ambition to work, and that 
he was taking mean advantage. 
Instead of staging a _ business 
battle on a fair field of competi- 
tion, it became guerilla warfare 
with five strong competitors 
closely united against a struggling 
enterprise. 

In these early days we were 
sued time and again. - Each name 
that was chosen was pounced upon 
because of a similarity to that of 
another brand; and because we 
had no money to fight back, we 
became a piece of putty to be 
molded into any shape they might 
prefer. The last choice, Calumet, 
is neither easy to pronounce or 
easy to remember. It took several 
years and sums of money to teach 
it to the public. Calumet comes 
from the Indian, meaning “Pipe of 
Peace,” and we intended that the 
new product should make peace 
between the housewife and the 
grocer, and between the grocer 
and the manufacturer. 


Thoroughness in Field Tactics 


Then we were sued because of 
the color of our label. It was a 
beautiful crimson, but one of our 
competitors decided that it was too 
near his shade, and again because 
we had no funds to fight the suit, 
we had to change the color to a 
drab orange. 


A second controversy arose over 
the printed matter on our can, and 
the only way to restore peace and 
amity was to disfigure our label by 
covering the statements in ques- 
tion with a big black star. 


There was only one consolation 
to find in all these bitter fights and 
that was the fact that we were 
becoming big enough to be noticed 
and worried about by our competi- 
tors, so we held our ground. 

After our labels were marred, 
the next thing we knew there was 
an injunction out against us be- 
cause we canvassed. However, 
this time we were able to collect 
damages. 

In 1913 a new suit was begun 
which might have resulted more 
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disastrously to our _ prospering 
business than any other. Our com- 
petitors united and sent slurring 
letters to all dealers telling them 
that albumen (called the white of 
egg) was a ruse to make our pow- 
der effervesce longer; that it did 
not improve the biscuits, and was 
actually very harmful; also, that 
the water glass method was a fake 
test. Their statements sounded so 
forceful and logical that many 
credulous dealers might have felt 
indebted for the information had 
not the government approved our 
methods. 

Concerted efforts centered in 
cne spot may not sweep you off 
your feet with thunder and light- 
ning results, but there is a certain 
strength and definiteness which is 
even more satisfying. 


Advertising as a Follow-Up 


Our plan has always been to 
work one district thoroughly until 
we produce results, before tackling 
a new territory. For instance, we 
send our crew out into a new 
state. They canvass the homes, 
turn the orders over to the grocer, 
and we pass them on to the job- 
ber. So far we have created the 
first demand and satisfied it. We 
keep up the demand and stimulate 
it by advertising. Contrary to the 
beliefs of most concerns, we feel 
that pioneering by means of adver- 
tising is wasted money and effort, 
and therefore we use advertising 
merely as a follow-up method. 

Now not until these four steps 
have been thoroughly executed do 
we attempt to conquer new and 
untried fields. Sometimes we have 
to re-canvass a district within a 
year. This all sounds painstaking 
to the smallest degree, but it takes 
insistent, persistent, and consistent 
driving to put over a highly com- 
petitive item. In thirty-five years 
we have covered forty-one states— 
only a little over a state a year. 
That explains how slow moving 
but exacting our program is 
worked out. It took us a year and 
a half before we had really “sold” 
Pennsylvania. The expense is ter- 
rific, and it takes a long time to 
feel results. 

And so even in this slow but 
sure method of expansion, we are 
clinging to the plan worked out 
when the factory and office occu- 
pied sixteen square feet. 


How have you trained your salesmen 
to Increase their daily calls ? 
Open up new accounts ? 
Keep old customers satisfied ? 
Regain lost customers ? 
Put two extra hours in each day’s work? 
Work each part of their territory and not 
play favorites ? 
Finish working a town before moving to 
the next one ? 


These points as well as many other vital field problems, together 
with control forms are in a report entitled: 


“‘A Simple but Positive Control of Field Salesmen’’ 
prepared by our organization. 


Copy of this report will be sent to anyone requesting same on 
their business letterhead and enclosing one dollar to defray cost of 
typing and preparation of charts. 


JOSEPH EWING 


Marketing and Sales Counsel 


(Not an Advertising Agency) 
36 West 44th Street - NEW YORK CITY 


Among the products I have marketed, also some of those I am now serving are: 

ANGIER PAPER PRODUCTS, FRANTZ - PREMIER VACUUM CLEANERS, 

GAINADAY WASHING MACHINES, HASKELITE VENEER PRODUCTS, 

HUMPHREYS’ GENTLE REMEDIES, LEITCH’S ROOFING MATERIALS, 

MARTIN-PARRY COMMERCIAL BODIES, WM. ROGERS SILVERWARE, 
VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 


I Know She Would Make Good 


I have followed her work for ten years—in 
three organizations. During seven of these years 
she occupied important positions with one of the 
largest national advertisers. She picked and 
trained office workers and salesmen. She sold 
goods on the road long enough to learn field 
conditions. She prepared office and sales man- 
uals, laid out territories and routes, analyzed 
sales cost figures. 

For the last 214 years she has been in charge 
of industrial research work for a national asso- 
ciation. 

She would be valuable to any manufacturer 
in a position where she could utilize her past 
experience, and particularly where choosing, 
training and developing people is a considerable 
factor. She has an uncanny sense for picking 
workers—and they like her. She is a university 
graduate. She prefers to remain in New York. 


If interested, get in touch with 


Philip Salisbury 


Eastern Manager, “Sales Management” 


19 West 44th Street New York 
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Washing 
Machine 
Sales 


Manager 


Wanted 


A large, successful and 
well financed Ohio 
Corporation, manufac- 
turing a diverse line of 
products, has an open- 
ing for a sales manager 
who has a record of 
successful experience 
in the electric wash- 
ing machine field, to 
take charge of its 
washing machine sales. 


Only a man of proven 
ability will be consid- 
ered. 


The position offers a 
good salary and a real 
opportunity to the 
right man. 


Inquiries will be treat- 
ed in strict confidence. 


In answering, please 
supply complete infor- 
mation as to qualifica- 
tions, references, ex- 
perience and salary re- 
quired. 


Box 287, Sales Man- 
agement, 1801 Leland 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Advertising That Backfires 


(Continued from page 368) 


advertising manager, carrying the 
magazine, climbed the stairs to the 
president’s office. 

Before the president lay a copy 
of the same magazine. The pres- 
ident, too, had been looking over 
The Black Company’s advertise- 
ment. And then he had leafed 
through the pages to see what 
competition had to say. He had 
hunted, especially, for the adver- 
tisement of Brown Beltings, Inc. 
The president didn’t like the 
Browns—not at all. Their prod- 
uct, he was sure, was of a quality 
highly questionable; their meth- 
ods were even worse. And their 
president once had told him to go 
to hell. 

And now, The Black Company’s 
president, hunting the Brown ad- 
vertisement, had found it. And, 
having found it, he sat and gazed 
at it, speechless. Then, as the 
advertising manager entered, the 
president, still dazed, pushed the 
magazine across the desk, pointed 
to the advertisement, and said: 


“Look—look at that!” 

Typographically, the Brown ad- 
vertisement was unique—just a 
chaste little block of type set 
squarely in the center of a nice, 
white page. It read: 

We call the reader’s attention to the 
advertisement of The Black Company in 
this issue of this magazine. The state- 
ments contained therein are statements 


that we, The Brown Company, unquali- 
fiedly endorse. 


THE BROWN COMPANY. 


Over what The Black Com- 
pany’s president said to The Black 
Company’s advertising manager 
let us draw a charitable curtain of 
silence. 

But the moral, if any, seems to 
be that competitive advertising, 
even when it isn’t palpably com- 
petitive, is a weapon that some- 
times kills at both ends. It’s so 
complicated and so jumpy that, 
when you pull the trigger, you 
can’t be sure which way the 
blamed thing’s going to shoot. 


Plain Facts About House-to-House Selling 


(Continued from page 409) 


methods have flaws which only 
careful study and constant experi- 
menting can remedy. 


How can the retailer meet the 
competition of the house-to-house 
salesmen? How can the manufac- 
turer help educate the retailer to 
get over the idea that he is in 
business by divine right, and 
should be protected against house- 
to-house salesmen? 

The first thing for the retailer 
to do is to clean up his own house. 
When a woman buys four pairs of 
silk stockings from a salesman at 
her front door, she does it for one 
of two reasons. Either she thinks 
she is getting a bargain, or she 
thinks she is getting something 
which the local retailer can’t sup- 
ply. The same is true of her pur- 
chases of aluminum ware, baking 
powder, flavoring extracts, carpets, 
lace curtains or any other of the 
thousand and one things which are 
sold house-to-house. Nine times 


out of ten the retail merchant has 
in stock, or can place in stock, 
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merchandise that equals in every 
way, price included, the merchan- 
dise offered by the house peddler. 


But the average retailer contents 
himself with putting the goods in 
stock and waiting for the con- 
sumer to come in and find it out. 
And then when the consumer does 
appear at the store, she must put 
up with atrocious service, disinter- 
ested salesmanship and ill as- 
sorted stocks. The hand-to-mouth 
method of buying has been a big 
help to the house-to-house distrib- 
utors. The merchants who have 
wailed the loudest about the 
growth of outside competition are 
the ones whose stocks are lowest 
and who offer the least service. 

If the manufacturers who sell 
through retail stores will pay more 
attention to giving merchants 
ideas for increasing sales and 
training salesmen, instead of dis- 
seminating write-ups attacking the 
house-to-house peddlers, the whole 
hysterical outcry of merchants and 
their associations would soon stop. 
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Tibs Hotel | 
EARL B. SHIELDS 
Advertising grid ' 
i ANY of these clients wit! giadly tell you The curiosity of the Tips editor was 
a. Mt, Basben Gondiue Comenar, Cheese aroused one morning recently by a splashy Deart 
paren be eg haieas corner of color that was sticking out of CHICAGO pene 
The Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa his stack of mail, so he fished out this 
Faber-Schneider Radiator Co., Chicago : ° 
J, E. Porter Corporation, Ottawa, 1 tl. particular booklet to see what it could be 
dis Tapuaetharlow Co. las, saw York that looked so interesting—thereby proving ‘N\ 
the very message the booklet contained. 
1623 HARAIS TRust BLDG. It turned out to be the second edition of  pyoreL Claridge 
CHICAGO “Color Magic,” from the American Color- marks a new order 
ee = — has _— of things among Chicago 
ictures than words—pictures : - 
Ee SEA A ES of pickles, furniture, sporting goods, farm hotels. The Claridge 
equipment, soap, tobacco, floor coverings, is new and uniquely 
\ silks, silverware, and so on—to sell the equipped. In the hotel 
, idea of the force a little color will add are such { atures as: 
to advertising matter. A study of the ” ' 


manner in which these various products, 
many of them of nationally known brands, 


Swimming Pool 


ta Gymnasium 
employ color to make sales messages more Handball Courts 
OUSE rgans vivid, will set you to speculating as to Indoor Golf Net 
how you can use more of it to sell your 
d f th 4 y 
po heghe yrooer agains i Soar own line. Drop a note to E. E. Sheridan, Notably moderate 
organsin the country. Write for copy in care of the company at 1151 Roscoe prices. 
1 of THe W1Lt1AM FEATHER MaGaziNe. Street, Chicago, and he will send you a 
copy. Hotel Claridge has 300 fine, bright, 
The William Feather Company cheery rooms,nearlyallwithbothtub 
611 Caxton Building :: Cleveland, Ohio To keep your market data file strictly pare eee a 
up to date, you should add “Detroit’s Mar- to $5 for one person—correspond- 


ingly moderate for two, with special 
weekly rates that are unequalled. 


ket,” a late analysis of the Motor City 
put out by the Detroit Free Press. It’s 


li L e jammed full of charts and tables and sta- pay eRce and Son 
5 Mat ng 1sts tistics and other data that quota-makers Re = 
and campaign planners find entertaining | ous Woodlawn district. 34 
We are prepared to furnish you and useful. W. H. Pettibone is the man 
mailing lists of every classification : 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask to write to. 
for our General Price List showing y : 
4,000 classifications and 52 page The furnaces and wheels and mines that 
Red Book itemizing them by states. make the world go ’round absorb so many 
Very valuable information and costs million dollars’ worth of equipment and CYhe 
you nothing. maintenance materials each year that it’s KE 
A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. a sleepy sales executive who isn’t scouting 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago for his share of the business of the indus- Lake Shore Drive and Upper Michigan 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 trial markets. If these particular markets _ Avenue 
are entering into your present sales plan, CHICAGO 
i. you'll seize with some avidity on “Break- 
ing Down Sales Resistance in Industrial E popularity of THE 


Selling,” a survey issued by the McGraw- 
Hill publications. It gives a good pano- 
ramic view of the whole industrial market 
and some concrete data on buying habits, 


DRAKE among visiting 
business men and conven- 
tion bodies is continually 


AND SALES PSYCHOLOGY including the information that superintend- increasing. 

born. This, the Inscoute hes demon: ents and works managers are the leading It is near to the center of 
sd’ comsal at cna end sounmee ie ciney of. eonnte buying influence for the purchase of in- things—yet far enough away 
national organizations. This little book, “INSURING 


dustrial equipment. Some good charts are 
included. The McGraw-Hill offices are at 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


SALES SUCCESS,” tells how. It points out the short- 
cuts, defines mental ions, outlines objecti builds 
a logical sales plan from approach to close. It in- 
spires success. It is FREE. Send for it today 


ADORESS DEPARTMENT SM~—1 


to drown out the confusion 
of Chicago’s loop” district. 


) City—write there if you'd like to have a Rates are moderate 
I Shirley Parker Institute} | copy. 
O81 Market Street,San Francisco, Cal. 


We have been casting an interested eye 


over the contents of a miniature booklet —— Ts" sre 
bearing on its front cover the familiar let- ' 5 ae ~ 8 
es tering of the Saturday Evening Post. It’s j epee suey ae 
a recently-issued analysis of the editorial | nyt? 
; Sales Managers! content of that magazine for the year 1924. <3 iy ' 
contests and bulletins | | We’re not sure that a reading of it will 
ese on ten have any vital effect on your balance 
we'll work it out; if you sheets, but we do believe that any mater- 
AROUSE haven't, we'll supply | | ia] which circulated among any clientele 
INTEREST one. ‘ 
We specialize in convention as numerous and far-flung as the Post’s 
Send ego dee is worth a few minutes’ serious considera- Pn 
We Draw Cartoons to Order tion. In other words, it’s an excellent THE BLACKSTONE man- 
study in popular appeal. The advertising agement, the world’s 
Business Cartoon Service department of the Curtis Publishing Com- standard in hotel service. 
Lew Merrell 35 S. Dearborn St. Chicage ‘pany will send you one if you ask for it. 
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How We Sell the 
Full Line 


(Continued from page 362) 


is to make the contest absolutely 
fair. I think we have worked this 
out so that the salesman in the 
poorest territory has a chance to 
compete successfully with the 
salesman in the best developed 
territory in the country. Then the 
contest must be simple; the men 
must not be required to spend too 
much time making out reports and 
doing other detail work which 
keeps them from spending their 
time in actual selling. 


Minimizing Detail Work 


On the theory that the more you 
relieve the salesman from work 
other than facing the buyer, or in 
other words minimize his clerical 
work, the better results will ob- 
tain, we are at present experiment- 
ing with report forms which give 
very little detail except showing 
expenses, towns worked, calls 
made, etc. The detail of that sales- 
man’s efforts for the day and week 
is made up by clerks in branch 
offices from copies of orders at- 
tached to the small daily reports 
and when completed at the end of 
the week, give a complete detailed 
picture of the salesman’s activities 
and results for that week, sent to 
the salesman by the manager, who 
comments—usually by penciled 
notation, on the weakest points 
that the report shows up. 

We are expecting good results 
by thus placing a trial balance 
each week before the salesman, 
and at the same time minimizing 
his own clerical work thereon. 


Our experience so far, however, 
has taught us that the best cam- 
paign plan in the world will fall 
flat unless given the proper sup- 
port and direction of those actu- 
ally in charge of the salesmen, 
keeping it fair to every contestant 
and above all, keeping up the 
enthusiasm to the nth degree. 

The same campaign plans may 
work two or three years in succes- 
sion but must be changed fairly 
frequently in order to inject new 
and novel features and thus main- 
tain a high degree of interest. 


But it isn’t necessary to make 
any radical changes in the general 
campaign plans as a whole. 
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Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


Personal Service and Supplies | 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—One of 
the country’s successful grocery specialty sales 
managers now in charge of important sales 
division, seeks new connection where there is 
a real future. Very unusual background of 
experience in United States and Canada, with 
two of the country’s largest advertisers in their 
line. Present earnings, $9,000 on salary and 
bonus basis. Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Box 385, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER— 
Now employed by one of the largest Chicago 
newspapers in merchandising its advertised 
commodities to retailers of food products, 
drugs, radios, hardware, ete.; with copy writ- 
ing, space and printing buying and general 
service experience; tested selling ability. Fu- 
ture a greater consideration than starting sal- 
ary. Box 382, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


GRADUATE OF WHARTON SCHOOL, 
University of Pennsylvania, ’23, desires connec; 
tion with substantial manufacturer. Sound 
knowledge of trademark and commercial law. 
Two years successful specialty selling experi- 
ence. Unquestionable references. Box 384, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES MANAGER, 
now employed, seeks wider opportunity under 
more congenial surroundings rather than large 
income; 15 years’ experience with notable Chi- 
cago houses; productive record; references. Pre- 
fer Chicago vicinity, Pacific or Gulf coast cit- 
ies. Box 3838, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland 
Ave., Chicago. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE AVERAGE 
sales manager will not be interested in the 
connections here offered, nor will the adver- 
tiser be interested in him. But if you are one 
of those rare men who have an actual capacity 
for making salesmen; if you have considerably 
more physical and-mental energy than most 
possess; if you have a demonstrable record in 
large scale direct distribution, a $10,000 per 
year opportunity exists for you here. Write 
fully, in confidence, to H. F. Baker, general 
sales manager, 208 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, DISTRICT 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. We offer: 
1. Superior line of values. 2. Cooperation un- 
limited. 3. Commissions that swell the bank 
account. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant 
Way of New York, Inc., Suite 733, Lincoln 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SALES PROMOTION 

$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 
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Illustration of Map Equipment in Real Silk Hosiery Mitls 


Mark on Namapco Maps with crayon, 
ink, or water color. Change as often 
as desired by washing the surface 
with sponge or damp cloth. 


NE of the outstanding business 

successes of the last five years 
has been the phenomenal growth of 
the Real Silk Hosiery Mills of In- 
dianapolis. They have marketed a 
real product in a real way. The 
Namapco Map System illustrated 
above has been a constant help in 
their sales work, visualizing terri- 
tories and sales possibilities, and 
enabling them to keep a close check 
on their salesmen and on all parts 
of their market. 
Namapco Map Systems have been 
found equally valuable by such 
well-known houses as Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, Willys-Overland, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender, Kelly-Springfield, 
Studebaker, Kohler, Pillsbury, Ar- 


mour, Barrett, Pratt & Lambert, 
Valentine & Co., and hundreds of 
other leading manufacturers. Smal- 
ler concerns are using them with 
equal success in more limited fields. 


No matter how large or limited 
your business may be, there is a 
Namapco system to meet your re- 
quirements. With such a system, 
by markings and tacks, you can 
show territorial boundaries;. the 
locations of distributors, dealers 
and prospects; and the routing of 
salesmen. You can keep in such 
close touch with all of your market 
that you know at all times where 
more aggressive work is needed to 
make each territory—each town— 
produce the business it should. 


Tell us what you sell, how and where, and we'll be glad to 
show you what kind of a Namapco system you should have, 
how you can use it to develop a bigger business this year, and 
how you can add to it as your business grows. Address 
our Home Office, 503 Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 


503 Murphy Building, INDIANAPOLIS 


111 North Market Street, CHICAGO 


” ‘Washable 


business that runs into millions 
and whose average sales cost is 
low, was astonished when an analysis 
revealed that sales in 18 states were 
costing him from 50% up to 3,039%. 


. MANUFACTURER, doing a national 


His advertising had traveled too far. 
It had reached uncultivated territory. 
The inquiries and business it brought 
back cost more to handle than they 
were worth. 


Whenever advertising covers more 

area than can be intensively and eco- 

nomically developed and served, its 

“expense account” becomes extrava- yo 
gant. Distribution scatters. The con- f 
sumer demand created is largely 
wasted. Salesmen have to make long 
jumps. Transportation costs, both for 
salesmen and for the goods, are 
excessive. 


Concentrate advertising and sales 
pressure in The Chicago Territory 
(which has one-fifth of the wealth of 
the nation) and you will cut the‘‘travel- 
ing expense’ and increase profits. 


The Chicago Tribune 


he World's Greatest Newspaper ue 


